Global Justice Game 
Resource Kit© 
(July 6, 2007 edition) 


What material you will find relevant in this resource kit will depend on the 
particular case and on which team you are representing. You will be expected to use it 
selectively during the play of the game but you should take the time to familiarize 
yourself with its contents for later reference. Your team portfolio will help you to 
identify which parts are relevant. Because of the large amount of material, teams may 
wish to employ a division of labor in using the Resource Kit. Individual members of the 
team may be assigned to read different parts of it carefully so that they can then brief 
other team members. 


Table of Contents 


*** Glossary of Technical Terms. The world of global economics is a world of 
acronyms and technical terms. The glossary is a quick reference document if you 
forget what an acronym stands for or don’t know what a technical term means. 


*** Globalization Frames. Each of the teams in the game has a general way that the 
team looks at and understands the global economic system. Your frame(s) will 
help to guide you in what kinds of actions are likely to raise your success 
indicators so you should read carefully those that are relevant for your team. 


*** Notes and References on Teams. This gives you some additional descriptive 
material about the various teams. Only some of these teams will be represented in 
any particular case. Use it, as you see fit, in learning more about other teams, 
including their success indicators. 
> Governmental and Intergovernmental Teams (Global North). 

# A-Team (World Bank, IMF, and U.S. Treasury Department) 
# WTO 
# U.S. State Department 
# Louisiana State Government 
# European Union 
> Corporations 
# Chic Duds International (CDI) 
# HAZMAT 
# Poquita Banana Company 
> Governments (Global South) 
# Fabrikistan 
# Plantanoguay 
# Banglabush 


> Social Action Teams (Global North) 
# Progressive Caucus 
# AFL-CIO 
# Louisiana Support Network (LSN) 
# Campaign for Labor Rights (CLR) 


> Social Action Teams (North/South Alliances) 
# Women’s Global Alliance 
# Interfaith Coalition 
# RA-RA 


> Social Action Teams (Global South) 
# Plantanoguay Popular Movement (PPM) 
# Banglabush Popular Movement (BPM) 
# Fabrikistan Islamic Jihad (FIJ) 
# Islamic Labor Forum 


> Journalist Teams 
HWUSA 
# EuroPress 
# Liberation Press 
# Voice of Islam (VOI) 


*** A-Team Special Programs. The A-Team has three specific programs, one or more 
or which becomes relevant for different cases. The options are described more 
generally here with specifics tied to particular cases. 


*** SAPs (Structural Adjustment Programs). These are policies designed to maximize 
the export of products for which a country has a comparative economic advantage 
in the world market. 


*** IMF Governance. This describes the complicated voting system of the 
International Monetary Fund. 


*** TRIP Agreements. These are Trade Related Intellectual Property agreements 
designed to protect those who have patents or copyrights. 


*** Toan-Guarantees. This describes how the U.S. government reduces the risk of 
creditors who lend money to corporations or governments who might default on 
paying back the money they borrow. 


*** Investor Rights Clauses. These are sections of trade agreements that allow a 
private company to sue governments if these government take actions that change 
the original conditions under which investments were made. 


*** Tobin Tax. This is a sales tax on currency trades across national borders, named 
after James Tobin, the economist who originally proposed it. 


**%* SLAPPs. One or more teams has the action option of bringing a Strategic Lawsuit 
Against Political Participation (SLAPP). This document gives the details. 


*** WHO. The WHO is a United Nations agency created to help people in all countries 
achieve the highest possible level of health. This provides additional detail. 


*** International Labor Organization (ILO) Fundamental Conventions. This is a 
brief description of the ILO’s effort to adopt international standards to cope with 
the problem of labor conditions involving injustice, hardship, and privation. 


*** Ecotourism. Responsible travel to natural areas that conserves the environment and 
sustains the well-being of local people. This document gives additional details. 


*** Ecolabeling. Ecolabel and Fair Trade labeling programs certify which products 
meet certain standards based on an analysis of the environmental consequences of 
how they are manufactured, used, and disposed of. 


*** Multilateral Environmental Agreements (MEAs). MEAs are agreements that 
countries enter into with each other to protect the environment or people’s health. 


*** CERD. The Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination is 
a UN convention adopted by the UN General Assembly. This document gives the 
details. 


*** SOCIAL ACCOUNTABILITY 8000 (SA8000) and EUREPGAP Certification. 
These are sets of socially responsible standards with independent monitoring 
systems to determine compliance. 


*** Political Islam. This describes the broad spectrum of political movements that draw 
inspiration from the Qur’an (Koran) and Islamic beliefs and traditions. 


*** Micro-Credit Programs. Lending programs through decentralized, community- 
based banks to small enterprises. Also known as Micro-Financing programs. This 
document gives the details. 


**** Capital Controls. These are measures to prevent foreign investors from shifting 
their money into and out of a country on a short term basis. 


*** Regional Trading Blocs. This describes the regionally based coalitions of countries 
who try to enhance economic security for their members in a number of ways 
including free trade zones, customs unions, single markets, and economic unions. 


*** Food Sovereignty. This describes control by farmers or peasants over the 
production and distribution of the crops they grow along with protection from 
imported goods. 


*** Restoration of Communal Lands. This describes the efforts of social movements of 
indigenous peoples in various countries to have their government restore lands 
that were originally their communal lands. 


*** ATCA. The Alien Torts Claims Act allows lawsuits against foreigners for damages 
to Americans to be filed in U.S. courts. It has been used to bring lawsuits against 
former heads of state guilty of human rights abuses and against corporations 
complicit in human rights abuses. This document gives the details. 


*** Zones of Action. This describes different types of activities that social action teams 
engage in when trying to influence or change global institutions, policies, and/or 
specific practices. 


Glossary of Technical Terms 


ACP Countries = Former colonies of European countries in Africa, the Caribbean, and 
the Pacific. 


ATCA = Alien Tort Claims Act, a law originally passed in 1789, allowing foreigners to 
be sued for damages in American courts for violations of international law. (See 
ATCA section in Resource Kit for more detail.) 


Bio-Piracy = international companies patenting traditional medicines or foods used by 
indigenous people, thereby turning into private property folk knowledge and 
substances that have been in common use for centuries. 


Caceralazos = noisy protest demonstrations, banging pots and pans, used in various Latin 
American countries. 


CERD = Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination. (See 
CERD section of Resource Kit for more detail.) 


CGAP = Consultative Group to Assist the Poor. The World Bank operates a micro- 
credit program through this consortium with other lending organizations. (See A- 
Team Special Programs in Resource Kit for more detail.) They do not lend 
directly to poor people but make loans through “micro-financial institutions” 
(MFIs). 


CLR = Campaign for Labor Rights, one of the teams. 
COLSIBA = Coordination of Latin American Banana Workers Unions. 


COMB = Common Organization of the Market in Bananas (a.k.a., “the European Banana 
regime”). 


Conditionality = The conditions that international lenders impose in return for their 
assistance. The World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF) require 
borrowing countries to meet conditions set by the IMF as a requirement for their 
loans. 


Eco-Labels = Labels that allow consumers to identify ecologically responsible products. 
Ecotourism = Responsible travel to natural areas that conserves the environment and 
improves the well-being of local people (see Ecotourism section of Resource Kit 


for more details). 


EPA = U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 


EUREPGAP = The Euro-Retailer Produce (EUREP) working group’s standards for 
Good Agricultural Practices (GAP). See EUREPGAP section of Resource Kit for 
details. 


Food sovereignty = the principle that each country should emphasize the production of 
food primarily for its own domestic consumption and for self-sufficiency rather 
than emphasizing the production of agricultural exports. 


FPIC = Free Prior Informed Consent. 


Frame = A central organizing idea for understanding globalization issues. (See 
Globalization Frames in Resource Kit for details.) 


GATT = The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, predecessor of the WTO. 


Global North = A shorthand for the richer countries of the world, especially North 
America, Europe, and Japan. These countries are generally lender nations. 


Global South = A shorthand for the poorer countries of the world. This includes both 
“middle-income” nations who have substantial debt but also resources and a 
significant export economy; and very poor countries with a weak or non-existent 
export economy. Sometimes these countries are referred to as “less developed 
countries” (or LDCs). 


HIPC Initiative = Heavily-Indebted Poor Countries Initiative. A program of the IMF 
and World Bank. (See A-Team Special Programs in Resource Kit for details.) 


ICSID = The International Center for Settlement of Disputes, a branch of the World 
Bank that holds hearings and makes decisions on disputes among members. 


IFC = International Finance Corporation, a lender affiliated with the World Bank. 

ILO = International Labor Organization. Founded in 1919 for the purpose of adopting 
international standards to cope with the problem of labor conditions involving 
“injustice, hardship, and privation.” (See ILO Fundamental Conventions in 


Resource Kit for details.) 


IMF = International Monetary Fund (see A-Team Notes in Resource Kit for further 
details). 


IUF = International Union of Foodworkers. 


LDCs = Less Developed Countries (see “Global South” in Glossary). 


Liberalization = The removal of government intervention in financial markets, capital 
markets, and or barriers to trade. Note that for many Americans, the term 
“liberal” is associated with support for government with an active role. In this 
context, it means the opposite. 


Linkages = Linking trade policies to other global concerns such as the environment and 
labor standards. 


LSN = Louisiana Support Network, one of the teams (see LSN Notes in Resource Kit for 
details). 


MDBs = Multilateral Development Banks, regional banks that provide development 
loans to countries in their particular region. Example: The African Development 
Bank. 


MEAs = Multilateral Environmental Agreements: agreements among countries about 
actions to be taken to protect the global environment. The Kyoto Protocol on 
Global Warming is one example among many. (For more details, see MEAs in 
Resource Kit.) 


MFIs = Micro-Financial Institutions. These are community banks, non-governmental 
organizations, and government agencies that have microcredit programs that make 
direct loans to small community businesses and individuals. 


Microcredit Programs = Lending programs through decentralized, community based 
banks to small enterprises. Also known as Micro-Financing Programs. (See A- 
Team Special Programs and Microcredit Programs sections in Resource Kit 
for more details.) 


Paris Club = A committee that tries to insure that all lenders, such as banks and 
individual governments, offer terms to countries with unsustainable debt that are 
at least as favorable as those that the Paris Club has determined. The group was 
formed by the United States, European countries, and Japan, in consultation with 
the IMF. Originally hosted by the French Treasury Department, the committee 
became known as the Paris Club. 


PRSP = Poverty Reduction Strategy Paper, a strategic plan prepared by countries 
participating in the HIPC initiative, showing how they can reach a point where 
their debt is sustainable for the foreseeable future. 


PVC = polyvinyl chloride, a material that generates other toxins such as dioxin. 


SA8000 = Social Accountability 8000, a set of socially responsible standards to improve 
workplaces and communities (see SA8000 in Resource Kit for details). 


SLAPP = Strategic Lawsuits Against Political Participation. (See SLAPPs in Resource 
Kit for details.) 


Subsidiarity = the principle of allowing decisions to be made at the most local or 
regional level that is practical and feasible. 


Structural Adjustment Programs (SAPs) = Programs designed by the IMF and World 
Bank for the purpose of getting a country to orient its economy towards exporting 
those goods and services in which the country is thought to have a “natural” 
advantage. (See SAPs in Resource Kit for details.) 


SDRM = Sovereign Debt Restructuring Mechanism. (See A-Team Special Programs, 
in Resource Kit for details.) 


Tobin Tax. A sales tax on currency trades across national borders, named after James 
Tobin, the economist who originally proposed it. (For more detail, see Tobin 
Taxes in Resource Kit.) 


TRIP Agreements = Agreements under the WTO on Trade-Related aspects of 
Intellectual Property rights. (See TRIP Agreements in Resource Kit for details.) 


Unsustainable debt = a level of debt that a country can not hope to pay off while at the 
same time continuing to grow economically. How this should be calculated is a 
matter of controversy among different teams — for example, over whether the IMF 
definition is adequate. (See A-Team Special Programs in Resource Kit for 
details.) 


Washington Consensus = refers to the consensus on a single globalization frame — 
UNFETTERED MARKETS -- among the World Bank, the IMF, and the U.S. 
Treasury Department. 


WHO = World Health Organization, a United Nations agency, established in 1948, to 
promote the highest possible level of world health. (See WHO in Resource Kit 
for more details.) 


World Economic Forum (Davos). An annual gathering of corporate and government 
leaders and sponsors of the UNFETTERED MARKETS frame, usually held in 
Davos, Switzerland. 


World Social Forum (Porto Alegre). The annual gathering of those who sponsor the 
GLOBALIZATION WITH A HUMAN FACE and GLOBALIZATION FROM 
BELOW frames. The first meeting of the group was held in Porto Alegre, Brazil 
in January, 2001. It was created as a counter to the World Economic Forum, a 
gathering of corporate and government leaders that usually takes place in Davos, 
Switzerland. 

WTO = World Trade Organization. (See WTO in Resource Kit for details.) 


Globalization Frames 


Each of the teams in the game has a general way that the team looks at and 
understands the global economic system. Your frame(s) will help to guide you in what 
kinds of actions are likely to raise your success indicators so you should read carefully 
those that are relevant for your team. 

Among the three frames, the following assumptions are shared by 
UNFETTERED MARKETS and GLOBALIZATION WITH A HUMAN FACE but not 
by GLOBALIZATION FROM BELOW. 


*** Market competition helps companies become more efficient and lowers prices for 

consumers. 

kd a | ional trade hel ic devel h ; 
nternational! trade helps promote economic development when a country's exports 

drive its economic growth. 


UNFETTERED MARKETS 
(aka: Market Fundamentalism, The Washington Consensus, and the Neo-Liberal Model.) 

Free markets are self-regulating and government interventions inevitably interfere 
with such mechanisms and reduce the long run efficiencies of competition. International 
economic organizations should strive for the removal of government interference in 
financial markets, capital markets, and of barriers to trade. A rising tide lifts all boats. 
Developing countries, if they are to grow and fight poverty effectively, should accept 
market liberalization, should privatize their economies, practice fiscal austerity, and 
embrace structural adjustment policies designed to maximize their comparative 
advantages in the world market. 

Environmental concerns, while they may be sincere for some, are often a 
subterfuge for seeking protection against imports. When unions profess concerns about 
child labor and worker rights, this is often just a public relations ploy to hide their real 
motive which is protection from foreign competition. 


GLOBALIZATION WITH A HUMAN FACE 
(aka: Imperfect Markets) 

Market imperfections prevent real competition, thereby losing the greater 
efficiency of competitive markets and the corresponding benefits to consumers. A wide 
set of imperfections, especially in capital markets, require a wide set of interventions by 
governments and international economic organizations. Since unequal information is a 
central market imperfection, transparency is crucial, especially in organizations such as 
the IMF, World Bank, and the WTO whose leaders are not elected. The relationship 
between government and markets should be complementary, working in partnership. 
Financial markets need a visible hand to guide them and keep them from going off the 
rails. The rules of the global community must be fair and just, must pay attention to the 
poor as well as the powerful, and must reflect a basic sense of decency and justice, and be 
arrived at through democratic processes. Fair trade can only be achieved by linkages 
between trade policies and labor and human rights standards that penalize products that 
are made under exploitative and sub-standard, inhuman conditions. 


GLOBALIZATION FROM BELOW 
(a.k.a., Sustainable Development and Self-Sufficiency; Solidarity Economy) 


Unfettered markets provide incentives to expand production and trade while 
disregarding pollution. Unrestricted trade leads to the export of pollution since firms will 
move production to countries with the lowest pollution standards. The drive for profit 
encourages a relaxation of national environmental protection and a ‘race to the bottom’ as 
countries attempt to maintain international competitiveness. In other words, if the costs 
of environmental protection are significant, those countries with low environmental 
standards will enjoy a comparative advantage. 


Countries can choose the extent to which they wish to subject themselves to 
international capital markets. What is needed are policies for sustainable, equitable, and 
democratic growth. Development is not about helping a few people get rich or creating a 
handful of protected industries that only benefit the country's elite. Development is about 
transforming societies, improving the lives of the poor, enabling everyone to have a 
chance at success and access to health care and education. 


The forms of this solidarity economy include: 
*** Self-convened neighborhood assemblies. 
*** Community gardens (huertas). 
*** Public restaurants (comedores). 
*** T ocal barter networks. 
*** A micro-credit and micro-financing system through new social banks. 
**** Worker-run factories. 
*** Self-managed co-operatives. 
*** Agencies to help form co-ops and facilitate restarting of bankrupt companies by their 
workforces. 


Some supporters of this frame take for granted the existence of the international 
nation state system and the existence of multinational corporations, regarding them as 
more or less non-malleable features of the world. Other supporters believe that these 
systems are the core of the problem and must be altered or abolished to make any real or 
fundamental change possible. In particular, there are two variations: 


Anti-State variation: As long as nation states rather than transnational or 
international actors dominate the system, world inequalities will get worse and most of 
the world will remain poor and without access to adequate food and shelter, let alone 
education and health care. Rich and powerful nations will dominate the global system 
and use it to promote their national interests. Ameliorative efforts at incremental reforms 
will inevitably fail. Real change requires transforming the system of governance into one 
in which democratic, transnational and globally-oriented actors are dominant. 
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Anti-Corporate variation: The core of the problem is the global corporation as 
an institution and without attacking this root cause, world inequalities will get worse and 
most of the world will remain poor and without access to adequate food and shelter, let 
alone education and health care. What is required is citizen authority over the legal 
construction that is the modern, giant corporation. Distinguishing "good" or 
"responsible" corporations from "bad" ones and punishing the bad ones to make them 
behave is ultimately a dead-end. We, the citizens, must withdraw the privileges and 
immunities that corporations have taken from the people. 
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A-Team 


The A Team consists of three different organizational actors who share a common 
frame, UNFETTERED MARKETS, and act as a team: the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), the World Bank, and the U.S. Treasury Department. 


The World Bank (i.e., the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development). The Bank joined the A Team in the early 1980s. Some date the shift from 
1982 when Hollis Chenery, chief economist under Robert McNamara, was replaced by 
Anne Krueger. The original mission of the World Bank was to eradicate poverty, not by 
providing humanitarian assistance but by enabling countries to grow and to stand on their 
own. It lends money to finance economic development projects. Its motto is: "Our 
dream is a world without poverty." 

The IMF (i.e., the International Monetary Fund). The mission of the IMF is to 
promote monetary stability and its loans are intended to stabilize a country’s economy. It 
sees itself, in part, as providing members “with the opportunity to correct maladjustments 
in their balance of payments without resorting to measures destructive of national and 
international prosperity” (from Article I, Section V of the Articles of Agreement). More 
informally, they grant loans so that a country does not default on its debt. With resources 
of over $300 billion, the IMF is arguably the most powerful of all international 
institutions. 

The U.S. Treasury Department is a branch of the U.S. executive branch of 
government, headed by a cabinet officer, the Secretary of the Treasury, appointed by the 
President. Presidents generally draw their Treasury Secretaries from the banking and 
financial community. The Treasury Department is the crucial link between any given 
administration and the community of investors -- its primary constituency. On internal 
debates within the U.S. administration, globalization issues are part of Treasury's turf and 
it guards it jealously. 


Although the missions of the IMF and the World Bank are different on paper, 
they have become intertwined in practice. The mechanism that made the World Bank part 
of the A-Team was its adoption of IMF conditions on most of its loans. These conditions 
become embodied in Structural Adjustment Programs (SAPs) that a borrowing country 
agrees to carry out. For details on the content of these programs and their pros and cons, 
see Structural Adjustment Programs in the Resource Kit. 

The Bank delegates to the IMF the assessment of whether borrowing countries are 
meeting the conditions. This means that the approval of most loan disbursements by the 
World Bank have had to receive the approval of the IMF and the IMF has responsibility 
for an aspect of the Bank's imposition of sanctions for non-compliance. 

Finance ministers and central bank governors sit around the table at the IMF 
making decisions. Overall IMF policies are set by a Board of Governors. Day-to-day 
operating decisions are delegated to a 24 member Executive Board. The IMF is funded 
through the financial contributions of its member countries in the form of “quotas,” with 
voting power basically determined by these quotas. For more specific details on IMF 
Governance, see the Resource Kit. 
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Frame 
UNFETTERED MARKETS Frame (see Globalization Frames in Resource Kit) 


Success Indicators 

Investor Confidence (IC). This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
reassure investors or creditors on the likely repayment of their outstanding loans. It is 
lowered by actions that alarm investors or creditors on the likely repayment of their 
outstanding loans. 

Northern Elite Political Support (NEPS). This begins at 100 and is raised by 
actions that raise support for the A Team and its policies among domestic elites. It is 
lowered by actions that decrease support for the A Team and its policies among domestic 
elites. 

Northern Popular Support (NPS). This begins at 100 and is raised by actions 
that raise support for the A Team and its policies among the general population. It is 
lowered by actions that decrease support for the A Team and its policies among the 
general population. 


Notes and References: 

Although the World Bank and the IMF work closely together as a team, the two 
organizations have different cultures. From O’Brien et al (2000, p. 192): 

“In contrast to the Bank, the Fund has had little division on the inside and porosity 
toward the outside. The institution has sooner resembled a ‘family business’. . . In 
management style, the Fund has maintained tight central direction and rigorous internal 
discipline. [Reporting from interviews with the author] Before leaving the door, any 
IMF program must have the approval of the Policy Development and Review department, 
jokingly — but also evocatively — described within the organization as ‘the thought police’ 
and ‘the keepers of the theology’.” (p. 192) 

From Deepak Nayyar (2003), discussing IMF governance: 

“Its operations and programs are shrouded in secrecy. The absence of public 
scrutiny means that there are almost no checks and balances. It is high time that the IMF 
practices what it preaches about transparency. This calls for a disclosure of information 
and an independent evaluation of operations. The accountability of the IMF is limited, at 
best, to finance ministries and central banks which, in turn, have close connections with 
the financial community.” 

From David Henderson in Krueger (1998, p. 106): 

"[The IMF] has powerful friends in national capitals, since the ministers and 
officials who deal with it, and feel responsible for it, all come from ministries of finance 
and central banks. For them, the Fund is their agency: its attitudes and beliefs, its 
institutional and professional concerns, are theirs." 

Social justice issues are not prominent in the culture of either organization. Issues 
of social justice may interest many staff members at the World Bank, but in the culture of 
the Bank they get labeled as “value-laden and subjective” (O’Brien et al, 2000, p. 72), a 
definite put-down in this context. 

From Kenneth Dam (2001). Dam is an inside member of the real life A Team, a 
protégé of George Schultz. He served in the Nixon Administration (as Executive Director 
of the US Council on Economic Policy), with Schultz in the Reagan Administration as a 
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deputy secretary of State, and as deputy secretary of Treasury in the first George Bush 
Administration. He is a lawyer with a specialization in economic policy. His book 
focuses on the political environment in which economic policy decisions are made. 


Some useful quotes: 

"The financial community [is] in fact the [U.S.] Treasury's principal private sector 
constituency, and the Treasury, as previously noted, [has] something of a monopoly in 
this policy area. . . As a result, the main discussion was out of public view, between the 
financial community and the Treasury, on the one hand, and the Treasury and the IMF, 
on the other." (p. 223) 

He goes on to describe the testimony of Thomas C. Dawson at a 1998 hearing 
before the House Committee on Banking and Financial Services. At the time of the 
hearing, Dawson was an executive at Merrill Lynch and had previously worked for the 
U.S. Treasury Department and was the designated executive director of the IMF. Less 
than a year after testifying, Dawson was appointed head of external relations for the IMF. 
Dams quotes him as telling the Congressional Committee: "I believe that many, if not 
most, critics of the IMF overlook the fact that the IMF has responded consistently, some 
might say too much so, to U.S. leadership." 

Dams also quotes an article from the Institutional Investor on how the financial 
community uses the U.S. Treasury Department to pressure the IMF into decisions 
favorable to investors: "And the at-times-too-cozy relationship between the U.S. 
Treasury, the International Monetary Fund, and Wall Street -- in which Treasury works to 
‘make the world safe for risk,' in the words of Treasury undersecretary for international 
affairs Timothy Geithner -- is under attack like never before." 


From Stiglitz (2002, p 80): 
“The IMF and World Bank are part of Treasury's turf, an arena in which, with few 
exceptions, they were allowed to pursue their perspectives.” 


References: 
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WTO 

The World Trade Organization (WTO) was formed in 1995 as a successor to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the rules of international trade put in 
place at the end of World War II and modified over the years. The primary constituency 
of the WTO are trade ministers and, hence, commercial interests — those involved in 
importing and exporting products and services -- dominate its concerns. The WTO puts 
trade over all else. This contrasts with the A-Team which is concerned with financial 
interests — that is, making the world safe for lenders and investors. 


Each member country has a single vote and decisions are supposedly by consensus. 
However, “in practice, the United States, Europe, and Japan have dominated in the past” 
(Stiglitz, 2002, pp. 225-26). The rules of the WTO cannot be modified or new rules 
introduced without unanimous consent. Deliberations of the WTO panels that rule on 
whether there has been a violation of the WTO agreements occur in secret. 


Frame 
UNFETTERED MARKETS (see Globalization Frames in Resource Kit) 


Success Indicators 


Global Corporation Support (GCS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions 
that remove trade restrictions or prevent new ones from being put in place. It is lowered 
by actions that maintain existing trade restrictions or add new ones. 

Northern Elite Support (NES): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
increase the support of political elites in the Global North. It is lowered by actions that 
decrease the support of political elites in the Global North. 

Southern Elite Support (SES). This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
increase the support of political elites in the Global South. It is lowered by actions that 
decrease the support of political elites in the Global South. 


Notes and References: 


Anne O. Krueger (ed) 1998. The WTO as an International Organization. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 


Finger and Winters write (p. 272 in Krueger, 1998): Finger and Winters (p. 372) 
on trade restrictions: "Any government that maintains a liberal trade policy must have 
ways to deal with constituent pressure for exceptions -- pressures for protection of 
particular domestic sectors." 


Hirsch (in Krueger, 1998) characterizes the guiding logic of Finger and Winters 
paper: "Trade liberalization is good for economic development; the domestic forces 
against trade liberalization are generally stronger or more vocal than the supporters and 
beneficiaries; and the key role of the WTO is, therefore, to assist governments in 
counteracting the forces opposed to liberalization." 
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Joseph E. Stiglitz. 2002. Globalization and Its Discontents. New York: Norton. 


On governance, pp. 225-26: "At the WTO each country has a single vote and 
decisions are largely by consensus. But in practice, the United States, Europe, and Japan 
have dominated in the past." 


George Soros. 2002. On Globalization. New York: Public Affairs. 


p. 32: The WTO has found a way to enforce its judgments. The device used by the WTO 
is to authorize the injured country to retaliate unless it receives compensation or the 
practice is discontinued. 


p. 33: The WTO is biased in favor of the rich countries and multinational corporations. 


p. 34: There is a WTO rule that prohibits countries from treating physically similar 
products differently based on how they are made. [There is an exception for products 
made by prison labor which are outlawed.] In practice, this makes it difficult for 
individual countries to impose environmental, labor, or human rights standards. 


From Alternatives to Economic Globalization: A Report of the International Forum on 
Globalization. San Francisco: Berrett-Koehler, 2002 


p. 20: Debi Barker and Jerry Mander, “Although only governments may submit WTO 
complaints, global corporations are almost always the driving force.” For example, the 
U.S. government acted on behalf of Chiquita to challenge the European Union’s 
preferential treatment of banana imports from former colonies. 


p. 52: [The WTO] does nothing to limit the excesses of global corporations and financial 
speculators — two priority regulatory needs. Instead, it regulates national and local 
governments to prevent them from regulating international trade and investment. In short, 
it regulates governments to protect corporations. 


References: 

Alternatives to Economic Globalization: A Report of the International Forum on 
Globalization. San Francisco: Berrett-Koehler, 2002 

Anne O. Krueger (ed) 1998. The WTO as an International Organization. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 

George Soros. 2002. On Globalization. New York: Public Affairs. 

Joseph E. Stiglitz. 2002. Globalization and Its Discontents. New York: Norton. 
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U.S. State Department 


The State Department is the foreign policy branch of the U.S. government and the 
Secretary of State is the U.S. foreign minister. Its broad goals are to enhance the political 
and economic power of the U.S. in the world — defined as the ability to achieve U.S. 
“national interests,” however these may be defined at a particular historical moment. 
Particular administrations differ on their definition of national interests and the best 
means of achieving them, but the broad goal transcends such differences. 


Frame 

UNFETTERED MARKETS (see Globalization Frames in Resource Kit). 
Success Indicators 

World Power (WP): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase the 
economic and political influence of the United States in the world and is lowered by 
actions that decrease U.S. influence. 

Elite Support (ES): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase 
support for the current U.S. administration among U.S. corporate elites and their political 
allies, and is lowered by actions that weaken this support. 

Popular Support (PS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase 


support for the current U.S. administration by the electorate and is lowered by actions 
that reduce this support. 


ile, 


Louisiana State Government 


The public officials who exercise political power in Louisiana have pursued a 
policy of attempting to attract investments from global corporations. To facilitate this, 
they have offered companies exemptions from state taxes for a ten year period and a 
special rate on energy. The industrial rate for energy is one-fourth of the residential 
energy rate. They view a thriving petrochemical industry as the key to long term 
economic benefits in spite of what may be some short term costs. 


Frame 
UNFETTERED MARKETS (see Globalization Frames in Resource Kit). 


Success Indicators 

Investor Confidence (IC). This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that make 
Louisiana more attractive to potential corporate investors and is lowered by actions that 
make Louisiana less attractive to potential corporate investors. 

Elite Support (ES). This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase 
support for the current state administration from corporate elites and their political allies 
and is lowered by actions that decrease this support. 

Popular Support (PS). This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase 
support for the current state administration by the electorate and is lowered by actions 
that reduce this support. 

Overall Success = (IC + 2ES + PS) /4 
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European Union 
The European Union (EU) is an economic union among European countries, 
creating a free trade zone with a common currency, the Euro. Its primary goal is 
promoting economic reform and trade. The EU has development funds that it lends to 
poorer, non-European countries. However, access to these funds is made contingent on 
IMF approval. 


The European Union does not share fully in "the Washington consensus," 
represented here by the UNFETTERED MARKETS frame. The idea of the government 
as an instrument to further public welfare is widely shared between major political parties 
and the UNFETTERED MARKETS frame is more ideologically contentious than in the 
United States. There is also some indication of concern with a more active role in 
eliminating poverty in less developed nations. 


Frame 


Some support UNFETTERED MARKETS and others support GLOBALIZATION 
WITH A HUMAN FACE (see Resource Kit, Globalization Frames). 


Success Indicators: 


World Power (WP): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase the 
economic and political influence of European countries in the world and is lowered by 
actions that decrease European influence. 

Elite Support (ES): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase the 
support for the EU among political leaders of the member countries and is lowered by 
actions that weaken this support. 

Popular Support (PS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase 
support for the EU by the electorates of member governments and is lowered by actions 
that reduce the support and strengthen domestic opponents of the EU. 


Notes: 


Stiglitz (Globalization and Its Discontents, 2002, p. 246) describes the EU’s 
"everything but arms" initiative: This would "allow the free import of all goods, other 
than arms, from the poorest countries into Europe." These poorer countries still will not 
be able to compete, Stiglitz notes, against highly subsidized European agriculture, but he 
calls it a "big step in the right direction" toward international economic justice. 
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Chic Duds International (CDI) 
CDI, operating through a number of wholly or partially owned subsidiaries, produces 
athletic shoes (FAST TRACK™) and apparel aimed at an international youth market. It 
has retail outlets in 72 countries, including 400 stores in the United States. Corporate 
headquarters are in New York and its stock is traded on the New York Stock Exchange. 
It has production facilities in a number of developing countries, especially in Fabrikistan 
where over 70% of its athletic shoes and youth apparel is produced. 

In the past few years, CDI has added subsidiaries involved in media and 
entertainment. It owns WUSA, a major news network, emphasizing international 
coverage, especially focusing on the financial world. It also owns Safe Adventures, a 
series of heavily advertised theme parks. It also markets the widely popular Lola Doll™ 
with her friends and accessories, widely collected by teen-agers in the United States and 
many other countries. Accessories for the doll and her friends represent typical dress 
codes of many countries. 

CDI prides itself on being a good global citizen. It sub-contracts production of its 
shoes and clothing in other countries to local brokers. Such sub-contracting is a common 
strategy among large corporations, designed to help reduce costs by operating in 
countries with lower wages and weaker environmental and labor laws. In its sub- 
contracts, CDI provides funds for sub-contractors to pay 10% above the local prevailing 
wage but does not closely monitor compliance with this provision. 


Frame 

CDI has no general framing of globalization issues but supports any frame that 
will allow it to conduct its business with as few restrictions as possible. Hence, it 
supports liberalization and opposes linkages between rules governing trade and other 
global concerns such as the environment and labor standards. 


Success Indicators 

Price of Stock (POS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that are likely 
to increase overall company profitability and return on investment. It is lowered by 
actions that are likely to decrease overall company profitability. 

Corporate Reputation (CR): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
lead to favorable publicity for the company as a good global citizen and is lowered by 
actions that lead to unfavorable publicity for the company and/or its subsidiaries. 


Notes: 

CDI is not based on any single corporation in the real world but is a composite of 
a number of different ones. The particular cases in which it and its subsidiaries are 
involved are inspired by specific cases in the real world and simulate the particular 
structure of opportunities and constraints in which those real world actors were operating. 
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HAZMAT 
HAZMAT is a transnational company with headquarters in Brussels, Belgium. Its 
stock is traded on the New York Stock Exchange. Corporate motto: "Science for a Better 
Future" Its primary investors are oriented toward relatively short term growth and 
maximizing returns on their investment in the next 3-5 years. 


HAZMAT is composed of four wholly-owned subsidiaries. 


Waste Away. Specializes in the safe disposal and conversion of toxic waste and “bio- 
solids” (sludge from sewage). Clients are corporations and government agencies 
with whom they sign contracts. 

Natural Plus. Specializes in the production and distribution of genetically "enhanced" 
foods. Clients are wholesale food distributors. 

Safer Cleaner Energy. Owns and operates several nuclear reactors in France, the United 
States, and Banglabush, selling the electrical power it generates to various 
utilities. It contracts with its sibling company, Waste Away, to dispose of the 
nuclear waste that is generated by these reactors. 

Chemical Solutions. Producers fertilizers, electrical equipment, herbicides, and 
petrochemicals. The company is the largest overall producer of highly toxic 
wastes that include PVC's and dioxins. The clients for their products are 
governments and agribusinesses (large agricultural corporations). 


Frame 

HAZMAT has no general framing of globalization issues but supports any frame 
that will allow it to conduct its business with as few restrictions as possible. Hence, it 
supports liberalization and opposes linkages between rules governing trade and other 
global concerns such as the environment and labor standards. 


Success Indicators 


Investor Confidence (IC): This begins at 100 and is increased by actions that 
lower production costs and/or increase company revenue and net profitability over the 
next 3-5 years, and is decreased by actions that raise production costs and/or reduce 
company revenue and net profitability during this period. 

Reputation (Rep): This begins at 100 and is increased by actions that lead to 
favorable publicity for the company and/or its subsidiaries and is decreased by actions 
that lead to unfavorable publicity for the company. 


Notes 

HAZMAT is not based on any single corporation in the real world but is a 
composite of a number of different ones. The particular cases in which it and its 
subsidiaries are involved are inspired by specific cases in the real world and attempt to 
simulate the particular structure of opportunities and constraints in which those real world 
actors were operating. 
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Poquita Banana Company 


The Poquita Banana Company is a well-connected U.S. company which owns 
several huge plantations in Latin America and the Caribbean. It is the dominant company 
in the U.S. banana market, producing some 70% of bananas consumed in the United 
States. The company maintains a large lobbying operation in Washington, D.C. and was 
the third largest contributor to the campaign committee of the incumbent U.S. President. 


Poquita Banana has changed its policies during the last several years. Once it had 
a reputation among labor and human rights activists as a notorious violator of workers’ 
health and labor rights. But in recent years, it has signed labor contracts and worked 
cooperatively with corporate responsibility activists. Poquita has higher labor costs but 
its unionized workers generally earn good wages and receive extensive benefits 
compared to their non-unionized competitors in other parts of the world. 


Poquita Banana has sought SA8000 and EUREPGAP certification for its banana 
production (see Resource Kit). About one-third of its banana operations are currently 
certified and it has applications pending for most of the remainder. The company has 
announced a goal of having at least 80 percent of its operations certified within the next 
two years. 


Frame 
Globalization with a Human Face (see Resource Kit). 


Success Indicators 


Investor Confidence (IC): This begins at 100 and is increased by actions that 
lower production costs and/or increase company revenue and net profitability over the 
next 3-5 years, and is decreased by actions that raise production costs and/or reduce 
company revenue and net profitability during this period. 

Reputation (Rep): This begins at 100 and is increased by actions that lead to 
favorable publicity for the company and its brand and is decreased by actions that lead to 
unfavorable publicity for the company and its brand. 
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Notes: The Transformation of Chiquita 


While the Poquita Banana Company is fictitious and many of the details are 
invented, it is inspired by the transformation of Chiquita Brands International, Inc. in the 
real world. Chiquita was formerly the United Fruit Company. The banana trade in 
Central America began in the 1870s and the United Fruit Company, during much of its 
history, had a reputation for fomenting wars to overthrow governments and using 
“bribery to buy rich tracts of banana land at a fraction of their true value” (see Jan 
Bauman, Third World Traveler, September, 1998). 

In 1952, Guatemala elected a democratic government headed by Jacobo Arbenz. 
The new government passed an extensive land reform bill which included the 
expropriation of uncultivated United Fruit land (with payment that United Fruit 
considered grossly inadequate). United Fruit launched a campaign in Washington to get 
the United States government to take action against the government of Guatemala. In 
June, 1954, a CIA-backed invasion of Guatemala overthrew the Arbenz government and 
the U.S. supported a new government run by a military junta. The new government was 
friendly to the United States and the United Fruit Company. 

In 1990, the United Fruit Company changed its name to Chiquita Brands 
International. The company is based in Cincinnati, Ohio and during the 1990s, donated 
heavily to both political parties. Chiquita CEO Carl Lindner was invited to an overnight 
stay in the Lincoln Bedroom in the White House during the Clinton Administration. 

In May, 1998, Chiquita’s hometown paper, the Cincinnati Enquirer published an 
18-page exposé of the company’s business practices, based on a year-long investigation 
by reporters Mike Gallagher and Cameron McWhirter. Their story revealed the fact that 
Chiquita secretly controlled dozens of supposedly independent banana companies in 
Central America. This allowed it to get around local government restrictions on foreign 
ownership of land. Their arrangements also limited labor unions on their banana 
plantations. The reporters also revealed that Chiquita used pesticides which had been 
banned in the U.S. leading to numerous health problems among banana workers. 

Chiquita responded to the exposé by denying the Enquirer charges and Steven G. 
Warshaw, Chiquita’s President, said: “We at Chiquita are shocked by the Enquirer’s 
admission that it obtained more than 2,000 messages containing confidential, privileged 
and proprietary information that was stolen from the private voice mail boxes of Chiquita 
employees.” Initially the Enquirer defended its evidence about Chiquita’s activities as 
coming from multiple sources inside and outside the company and backed by other 
documentation. But shortly thereafter, it issued a public apology to Chiquita and offered 
the company a $10 million settlement and agreed to block out the Enquirer stories about 
Chiquita on its website. 

In spite of this initial reaction, the Enquirer exposure of Chiquita’s practices 
turned out to be a wake-up call for the company. According to Mike Mitchell, Chiquita’s 
Corporate Director of Communications, the company had already begun exploring 
alternative paths as early as 1992 when it began working with the Rainforest Alliance to 
improve environmental conditions on its farms in Costa Rica. These efforts accelerated 
after the Enquirer series. 
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In 1999, the company established a group of twelve senior managers and about a 
thousand employees to, in the words of Mitchell, “make concrete its core values.” 
Chiquita launched a labor relations initiative, working with labor groups such as 
COLSIBA (Coordination of Latin American Banana Workers Unions) and the IUF 
(International Union of Foodworkers). In 2000, the company adopted a Code of Conduct 
in which it embraced Social Accountability 8000 as its labor standard (see Resource Kit, 
Social Accountability 8000 and EUREPGAP). The initiative with labor groups led to a 
signed agreement in June 2001 between Chiquita, Latin American unions, and the IUF, in 
which Chiquita committed itself to respecting worker rights. This, in turn, led to the first 
recognition of a banana union in Central America. 

Beginning in September 2001, Chiquita began issuing periodic “corporate 
responsibility” reports. Its first report offered a detailed analysis of working and 
environmental conditions for each of its banana operations in Latin America and 
identified key areas needing progress and attention. The company also demonstrated 
good faith by dealing aggressively with an independent supplier in Honduras who refused 
to reinstate workers who had been fired for union activity. 

As part of a company policy of moving away from being a direct owner of banana 
production, Chiquita sold one of its operations in Panama to a worker’s cooperative. 
Chiquita also sold its Columbian banana operations after reaching an agreement with the 
local unions. 

In February, 2004, Chiquita issued a press release announcing that independent 
auditors had certified its banana farms in Columbia, Costa Rica, and Panama as meeting 
Social Accountability (SA8000) standards and EUREPGAP food safety standards (see 
Resource Kit, Social Accountability 8000 and EUREPGAP, for details). The 
independent auditors included Bureau Veritas Quality International, European Food 
Safety Inspection Services, and Intertek Testing Services. Chiquita’s banana farms are 
the first to earn SA8000 certification in these countries. The company has committed 
itself to achieving EUREPGAP and SA8000 certification at its operations in Guatemala 
and Honduras. 

In its 2004 corporate responsibility report, “Sustaining Progress,” it has extended 
its efforts to include its ocean shipping operations as well as banana production. It has 
set the goal of phasing out all refrigerated containers using chlorofluorocarbons which 
deplete the earth’s ozone layer. It also promises to reduce the sulfur content of ship fuel 
to less than half the maximum-allowable 5 percent. 

Clearly, the company sees benefits in corporate social responsibility — a case of 
doing well by doing good. Its report points out that, compared to 2001, days on strike at 
its banana operations fell by 25 percent in 2002 and 70 percent in 2003. It saved $8 
million a year from pallet recycling and lower use of agrichemicals. 


References 
Jan Bauman (September, 1998) “Chiquita Banana” Third World Traveler. 
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Fabrikistan 

Fabrikistan is a country in Southeast Asia with a population that is 90% Muslim. 
The government has been run by a nominally Muslim but predominantly secular, 
modernizing elite. Its president was a former general, who while still in his thirties, 
seized power with military support "to restore order" about 20 years ago. The government 
is proud of the country's high public order and low crime rate in its capital city and 
attributes it to the success of its draconian punishments for even minor disruptions of 
public order. 

No opposition parties are legal but the government is faced with sporadic acts of 
violence, led by the Fabrikistan Islamic Jihad (FIJ). The government has used a 
substantial amount of its revenue to purchase arms from the United States to suppress this 
movement. It has little revenue to support programs to alleviate malnutrition, inadequate 
shelter, and disease. It does, however, provide subsidies to keep the purchase of rice and 
one or two other basic foods affordable. 

Fabrikistan has attracted large amounts of foreign investment. Chic Duds 
International (CDI) manufactures over 70% of its athletic shoes and youth apparel in 
Fabrikistan factories. 


Frames 
The Government is generally sympathetic to the following frames: 
UNFETTERED MARKETS and GLOBALIZATION WITH A HUMAN FACE. 


Success Indicators: 

Domestic Elite Support (DES): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
increase the stability and power of the regime and is lowered by actions that increase 
opposition to the regime. 

External Investor Support (EIS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions 
that increase the confidence of the international financial community in the reliability of 
investments in and the repayment of loans by Fabrikistan. It is lowered by actions that 
decrease this confidence. 

Popular Support (PS): This begins at 100 and is increased by actions that 
increase the income and working conditions of workers and peasants and is reduced by 
actions that decrease their income or make working conditions worse. 

Cultural Support (CS): This begins at 100 and is increase by actions that protect 
and enhance the relative strength of local Islamic culture and is decreased by actions that 
enhance the relative strength of Western culture in Fabrikistan. 


Notes: 

Fabrikistan is not based on any single country in the real world but is a composite 
of a number of different ones. It represents a country with a large and quiescent labor 
force. The authoritarian regime has strongly encouraged foreign investment. The 
particular cases in which it is involved are inspired by specific cases in the real world and 
the game simulates the particular structure of opportunities and constraints in which those 
real world actors were operating. 
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Plantanoguay 


Plantanoguay is a large country in South America that has twice, in the past 125 
years, been occupied for brief periods by U.S. military forces. Until the late 1970's, it 
was ruled by a military junta supported by the U.S. but has had a democratically elected 
government with competing political parties since then. In its most recent election, the 
ruling Conservative Party, supported primarily by middle class and wealthier voters, was 
defeated by the Worker and Peasant Party (WPP), led by a charismatic former worker 
and labor union leader. The new administration has announced that it will try to forge a 
different relationship with the United States than in the past, based on equality and a true 
partnership in which the U.S. accepts Plantanoguayan independence and does not treat it 
like a "banana republic." Plantanoguay is a major exporter of agricultural products and is 
the leading world supplier of coffee, sugar, and bananas. 


Frame 

The government is especially sympathetic to GLOBALIZATION WITH A 
HUMAN FACE and, secondarily, to GLOBALIZATION FROM BELOW (see Resource 
Kit). 


Success Indicators: 

External Investor Support (EIS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions 
that increase the confidence of the international financial community in the reliability of 
investments in and the repayment of their loans by Plantanoguay and is lowered by 
actions that decrease the confidence of the international financial community. 

Popular Support (PS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase 
support for the new government and is lowered by actions that reduce the support and 
strengthen the opposition parties. 

Equality Index (EI): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that redistribute 
wealth from the richest families to the middle and poorer segments of the population and 
is decreased by actions that increase the relative wealth of the richest families. 

Health Index (HI): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that remove or 
limit environmental hazards and health risks and is lowered by actions that create 
additional hazards and health risks. 


Notes: 


Plantanoguay is not based on any single country in the real world but is a 
composite of a number of different ones. It represents a country that is rich in natural 
resources and has, in the past, been a client state of the United States. It has recently 
elected a new government that is attempting to change its dependency relationship with 
the U.S. and to transform the social and economic fabric of the country to achieve a more 
just society. The particular cases in which it is involved are inspired by specific cases in 
the real world and the game attempts to simulate the particular structure of opportunities 
and constraints in which those real world actors were operating. 
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The possibility of Plantanoguay leading an alternative approach on issues of 
globalization is suggested by the following profile of Celso Amorim, Foreign Minister of 
Brazil: 


In the Fall of 2002, Brazil elected a new government, headed by President Luiz 
Inacio Lula da Silva of the Brazilian Worker’s Party [check name of party]. Lula, as he 
is generally known, has approached global issues cautiously but with a frame that is 
closer to GLOBALIZATION FROM BELOW or GLOBALIZATION WITH A HUMAN 
FACE rather than with an UNFETTERED MARKET frame. 


Lula’s foreign minister, Celso Amorim, is a former professor of political science 
and international relations. He has led Brazil’s attempt to find common ground with 
other developing countries as a counter weight to the domination of the World Bank, 
IMF, and WTO by the United States, Europe and Japan. 

Earlier, in November, 2001, as Brazil’s ambassador to the WTO in trade meetings 
in Cancun, Mexico, he helped to forge a coalition with India, South Africa, and 20 other 
countries, including several very poor African countries, that overturned rules that would 
prevent developing nations from importing and exporting inexpensive generic drugs. In 
May, 2004, he and Lula led a Brazilian delegation on a five day visit to China. 

Hugh Corbet, president of the Cordell Hull Institute, a trade policy think tank, 
characterized Amorim as “an astute negotiator who has managed to pull together a group 
of countries now challenging the duopoly that has dominated the multilateral trading 
system” (quoted in Prada, 2004). The coalition that Amorim is building contends that 
subsidies to agri-businesses and farmers in rich countries distort market prices and hurt 
the ability of developing countries to compete in world markets. They have pushed the 
WTO to focus on the future of agricultural trade. 


References: 


Paulo Prada, Boston Globe Correspondent, “Brazil eyes shift in trade dominance,” 
(Boston Globe, May 23, 2004, p. A13). 
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Banglabush 


Banglabush, formerly a colony of Belgium, is in central Africa and has been 
independent since the mid-1970s. For the past 20 years, it has been ruled by the three 
Gumba brothers who lead the Party of the Revolution (the POR). There is a parliament 
but it is strictly controlled by the POR. 


Banglabush is an extremely poor country with a per capita income less than one- 
twentieth of the United States. Most of the wealth in the country is controlled by 
members of the Gumba family and their close friends and allies, or by Europeans who 
settled there during the colonial regime and remained after independence. Most of the 
arable land is owned by Europeans, some of them living abroad. The population of the 
more urbanized northern section of the country is predominantly Christian and heavily 
concentrated in townships ringing the capital city of Bushville. The southern part of the 
country is more heavily dispersed over a wide geographical area and the population is 
divided on religious lines with 40% Muslim, 20% Christian, and the remaining 40% 
following different tribal religions. 


Banglabush has severe public health problems. Diseases associated with 
malnutrition are rampant and in the past 20 years, AIDS has become pandemic with the 
proportion of the population that is HIV positive approaching 30%, more than half of 
whom are women and children. This is especially true in the southern, heavily rural 
section of the country. 


The primary export commodities in Banglabush are precious gems, particularly 
diamonds and rubies. It also has some uranium deposits which are mined to fuel its four 
nuclear reactors, built and run by the HAZMAT Corporation. These plants provide more 
than enough electric power for its domestic needs, and have made it an energy exporter as 
well. It has no known oil reserves. 


President Gumba maintains a private charity, the Discretionary Fund for 
Improving Life in Banglabush. Decisions on the use of this money are at the discretion of 
a Board, consisting of the President and his two brothers. HAZMAT, the largest foreign 
investor in Banglabush, makes regular, substantial contributions to this Fund. 


Banglabush has been the recipient of several substantial World Bank loans and a 
large proportion of the government budget goes to interest and repayment of this debt. 


Frame 


The government is sympathetic to GLOBALIZATION WITH A HUMAN FACE 
and to UNFETTERED MARKETS 
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Success Indicators 


Domestic Elite Support (DES): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
increase the wealth of the ruling family and its allies and is lowered by actions that 
reduce this wealth. 

External Investor Support (EIS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions 
that increase the confidence of the international financial community in the reliability of 
investments in and the repayment of loans by Banglabush and is lowered by actions that 
decrease this confidence. 

Employment Rate (ER): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
increase employment and/or wages for workers in Banglabush. It is lowered by actions 
that reduce employment and/or lower the wages of those currently employed. 


Notes and References: 

Banglabush is not based on any single country in the real world but is a composite 
of a number of different ones. It represents a country that is relatively poor in natural 
resources and is heavily underdeveloped. The particular cases in which it is involved are 
inspired by specific cases in the real world and the game attempts to simulate the 
particular structure of opportunities and constraints in which those real world actors were 
operating. 
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Congressional Progressive Caucus 


The Progressive Caucus in the U.S. House of Representatives has between 50 and 
60 members, about one-eighth of the 435 House members and is overwhelmingly 
Democratic in party affiliation. The current Speaker of the House, Nancy Pelosi, has been 
an active member in the past as have several other important members of the Democratic 
Party leadership in Congress. 


Frame: 
GLOBALIZATION WITH A HUMAN FACE (see Globalization Frames in 
Resource Kit). 


Success Indicators: 


U.S. Equality Index (USE): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
redistribute wealth from the richest families to the middle and poorer segments of the 
population and is lowered by actions that increase the relative wealth of the richest 
families. 

Global Equality (GE): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase 
the wealth of the Global South and lessen the gap with the Global North. It is lowered by 
actions that widen the gap between North and South. 

Electoral Support (ES): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase 
the visibility of the Progressive Caucus and increase its electoral support. It is lowered by 
actions that make the Progressive Caucus seem irrelevant and/or ineffective and reduce 
its electoral support. 
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AFL-CIO 


The coalition of unions in the American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organization represented the official voice of organized labor in the United 
States. Since the 1995 election of John Sweeney, the AFL-CIO has been an important 
player in anti-corporate campaigns. There was also extensive union participation in the 
protests at the site of the WTO meetings in Seattle in 1999. 

In recent years, a sharp internal division developed over labor strategy. Some of 
the largest unions developed a reform program around reduction of the central 
bureaucracy, more resources devoted to organizing, and other related issues. When the 
reform proposals were not adopted, three of the four largest unions in the AFL-CIO 
withdrew to form the Change to Win Coalition. This included the Service Employees 
International Union (SEIU), the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and the United 
Food and Commercial Workers International Union (UFCW). Some unions, such as the 
United Farm Workers, remain members of both the AFL-CIO and Change to Win. 


Frame 
GLOBALIZATION WITH A HUMAN FACE (see Resource Kit) 


Success Indicators 

Workers Quality of Life (WQL): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions 
that increase the number of good jobs for workers in the United States and/or increase the 
wages and improve the working conditions of those employed. It is lowered by actions 
that increase the number of unemployed workers and/or lower the wages and degrade the 
working conditions of those employed. 

Membership (M): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase the 
number of union members and/or the commitment of current members and is lowered by 
actions that decrease the number of union members and/or the commitment of current 
members. 

Democratic Party Support (DPS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions 
that increase the support of AFL-CIO allies in the Democratic Party and lowered by 
actions that decrease the support of its political allies. 


Notes: 


Jarol B. Manheim (2001) The Death of a Thousand Cuts (Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence 
Erlbaum Associates) provides a history of the corporate campaign and the attack on the 
corporation. He argues that the 1995 election of John Sweeney to head the AFL-CIO 
marked a watershed in the organization's history. In his inaugural speech in October, 
1995, Sweeney promised "We will use old fashioned mass demonstrations, as well as 
sophisticated corporate campaigns, to make worker rights the civil rights issue of the 
1990s." Manheim describes in detail many of the initiatives that followed, especially in 
Chapter Six: "Look for the Union Label." 
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Louisiana Support Network (LSN) 


The LSN is a grassroots coalition, led and organized by residents of Cancer Alley, 
seeking the support of environmental justice, civil rights, and human rights organizations 
around the world. 


Frame 
GLOBALIZATION FROM BELOW (see Resource Kit, Globalization 
Frames) 


Success Indicators 


Environmental Quality Index (EQ): This begins at 100 and is increased by 
actions that improve the quality of the air, soil, and water in Cancer Alley and is 
decreased by actions that make health hazards even worse than at present. 

Poverty Reduction (PR): This begins at 100 and is increased by actions that 
reduce poverty and unemployment. It is decreased by actions that increase poverty or 
unemployment. 

Constituency Support (CS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
increase financial and political support for the LSN. It is lowered by actions that decrease 
financial and political support for the LSN by allies and potential supporters. 
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Campaign for Labor Rights (CLR) 


CLR is a loose coalition of unions and other organizations. Unions such as 
UNITE (textile workers), the United Farm Workers (UFW) and the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of America (UE) are joined by several groups with interests 
in labor rights and human rights. The coalition also includes faith-based groups such as 
the National Interfaith Committee for Worker Justice (NICWJ). The theme that unifies 
this coalition is an emphasis on child labor, exploitation of women, and the inhuman 
conditions in sweatshops. 


Frame 
GLOBALIZATION WITH A HUMAN FACE (see Resource Kit, Globalization 
Frames) 


Success Indicators: 


Labor Rights (LR): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that improve job 
conditions and human rights for workers in the United States and abroad. It is lowered by 
actions that make job conditions and human rights worse for workers in the United States 
and abroad. 

Global Poverty Reduction (GPR): This index measures the percentage of people 
in each country who are living below the subsistence level. It begins at 100 and is raised 
by actions that decrease the number of people living in poverty and is lowered by actions 
that increase the number. 

Constituency Support (CS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
increase financial and political support for CLR by allies and potential supporters. It is 
lowered by actions that decrease financial and political support for CRL by allies and 
potential supporters. 


Notes: 
Jarol B. Manheim (2001) The Death of a Thousand Cuts (Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence 
Erlbaum Associates), pp. 130-31, describes the Campaign for Labor Rights. He writes: 


"The theme that unifies many of the CLR campaigns is the emphasis on child 
labor, exploitation of women, and the inhuman conditions in sweatshops, all set against 
the unwillingness of prominent companies to accept responsibility for the working 
conditions imposed by their suppliers. From a strategic perspective, this thematic clearly 
establishes CLR campaigns on the moral high ground. . . In many instances, that is a 
legitimate exercise. However, the reliance on this theme also masks other, less altruistic 
interests, some economic and others political. It is clear, for example, that UNITE has a 
vested interest in raising the cost of production in low-wage markets to render domestic 
American production more competitive; it also has an interest in punishing companies 
that move jobs overseas." 
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Women’s Global Alliance 


The emergence of the contemporary transnational women’s movement can be 
dated from the 1975 UN “Decade for Women” declaration and the resultant conferences 
in Mexico City, Copenhagen, Nairobi, and Beijing. The greatest challenge of the 
movement flows from the fact that the economic interests of women in the poorer 
countries can directly conflict with those of women in the richer countries. It has been a 
challenge to acknowledge that the preservation of women’s consumption standards and 
employment in richer countries often results in loss of labor rights or environmental 
damage in poorer countries. “This tension points to the main problem in developing a 
shared global perspective among women’s movements on economic change” (O’Brien et 
al, 2000, p. 40). The Women’s Global Alliance attempts to bridge the Global North and 
South, concerned with the interests of both separately as well as their common interests. 


Between the Mexico City meeting in 1975 and the 1995 meeting in Beijing, there 
has been increasing emphasis on an agenda shaped by the lives of women in poorer 
countries. “Parochial views of feminism that failed to see literacy or safe water supplies, 
for example, as women’s movement issues were effectively challenged by Third World 
Women shifting the discourse towards a more prominent link between feminism and 
development. . . By 1995, the strong influence of the women’s organizations of non- 
Western nations was indisputable in shaping a common agenda” (Ferree and Gamson, 
1999, p. 42). 


Many global justice issues have a strong gender component with injustices falling 
disproportionately on women and young girls. 


*** The reduction of state expenditures on social services has an immediate impact on 
women, with women expected to expand their domestic responsibilities to compensate 


for decreasing state investment in children’s education or health, or care for the elderly. 


*** Lack of health and safety regulations are often most acute at factories that employ 
mostly women and girls. 


*** Poverty-level wages and lack of labor rights often fall disproportionately on women 
workers. 


**** Reproductive health (of mothers and children) is often one of the costs of 
environmental degradation. 


*** The majority of borrowers in many micro-credit programs are women. 
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Frame 

Parts of the Women’s Global Alliance are especially sympathetic to 
GLOBALIZATION FROM BELOW while other parts are especially sympathetic to 
GLOBALIZATION WITH A HUMAN FACE. (see Resource Kit, Globalization 
Frames). 


Success Indicators: 


Women’s Lives (WL): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that improve 
women’s lives. It is lowered by actions that make their lives worse off. 

Constituency Support (CS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
show the Women’s Global Alliance to be an effective advocate and defender of policies 
that make women’s lives better. It is lowered by actions that show the Women’s Global 
Alliance to be ineffective or irrelevant as an advocate and defender of policies that make 
women’s lives better. 


Notes and References: 


Ferree, Myra Marx and William A. Gamson (1999) “The Gendering of Abortion 
Discourse: Assessing Global Feminist Influence in the United States and 
Germany” in della Porta et al, Social Movements in a Globalizing World. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press. 


O’Brien, Robert, Anne Marie Goetz, Jan Aart Scholte, and Marc Williams. (2000). 
Contesting Global Governance. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
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INTERFAITH COALITION FOR JUSTICE AND COMMUNITY 
EMPOWERMENT (The Interfaith Coalition) 


The coalition includes a variety of religious, grassroots community, and student 
groups who support worker justice, environmental justice, and human rights. Some 
members of the coalition take for granted the existence of the international nation state 
system and the existence of multinational corporations, regarding them as more or less 
non-malleable features of the world. Others believe that these systems are the core of the 
problem and must be altered or abolished to make any real or fundamental change 
possible. 

The relative strength of different elements of the coalition varies over time, place, 
and the specifics of particular cases. The team should pursue actions that will, as much as 
possible, hold the supporters of different variations together in a common strategy for the 
short run. 


Frame 
GLOBALIZATION FROM BELOW (see Resource Kit, Globalization Frames) 


Success Indicators: 


Global Poverty Reduction (GPR): This index measures the percentage of people 
in each country who are living below the subsistence level. It begins at 100 and is raised 
by actions that decrease the number of people living in poverty and is lowered by actions 
that increase the number. 

Constituency Support (CS): This begins at 100 and is increased by actions that 
increase financial and political support for the Interfaith Coalition by allies and potential 
supporters. It is decreased by actions that decrease financial and political support for the 
Interfaith Coalition by allies and potential supporters. 
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Raise a Ruckus Association (RA-RA) 


This coalition includes groups such as the Ruckus Society, the Rainforest Action 
Network (RAN), Global Exchange, Art and Revolution, Food Not Bombs, and the Anti- 
Capitalist Convergence. Its objective is to encourage the proliferation of skilled direct- 
action activists worldwide, using a diversity of tactics. 


Frame 

Members of this coalition are united by their emphasis on a broad range of direct 
action strategies and include those who support either GLOBALIZATION WITH A 
HUMAN FACE or GLOBALIZATION FROM BELOW (see Resource Kit, 
Globalization Frames). 


Success Indicators: 


Global Poverty Reduction (GPR): This index measures the percentage of people 
in each country who are living below the subsistence level. It begins at 100 and is raised 
by actions that decrease the number of people living in poverty and is lowered by actions 
that increase the number. 

Constituency Support (CS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
increase financial and political support for RA-RA by allies and potential supporters. It 
is lowered by actions that decrease financial and political support for RA-RA by allies 
and potential supporters. 
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Plantanoguay Popular Movement (PPM) 


The PPM is a social movement of workers and peasants attempting to create a 
more just society, reducing the enormous inequalities that currently exist in 
Plantanoguay. The movement spawned a political party, the Worker and Peasant Party, 
whose candidate was elected president and now heads the Government of Plantanoguay. 
The PPM supports the government but many of its members are wary that it will not have 
the fortitude to carry out the changes needed to reduce poverty and inequality; or that it 
will be corrupted by power and will sell out to the rich. 


Frame 
GLOBALIZATION FROM BELOW (see Resource Kit pp. 7-9) 


Success Indicators: 


Constituency Support (CS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
increase the number of active supporters in the popular movement and is lowered by 
actions that reduce the number of active supporters. 

Regime Stability (RS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase 
the stability and strengthen support for the current Government of Plantanoguay. It is 
lowered by actions that decrease the support and stability of the government. 

Equality Index (EI): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that redistribute 
wealth from the richest families to the middle and poorer segments of the population and 
is decreased by actions that increase the relative wealth of the richest families. 
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Banglabush Popular Movement (BPM) 


The Banglabush Popular Movement (BPM) is an extra-parliamentary, popular 
movement which engages in a variety of actions aimed at weakening and eventually 
replacing the Gumba regime. Since it is outlawed by the government, the BPM must 
operate underground, except in areas where the government doesn’t have control. The 
BPM engages in armed struggle against the government both for self protection against 
government repression and in order to destabilize the current regime. The ability of the 
government to police or repress the BPM is weak in the south where the government is 
generally unable to enforce its laws. 

The BPM recently announced that it is prepared to renounce armed struggle in 
favor of non-violent protest and substantial areas of autonomy for those parts of the 
country where it has popular support. It seeks legalization from the Government of 
Banglabush and international recognition as a legitimate opposition party. The BPM has 
a strong following in and around Bushville in the north as well as a rural following in 
some sections of the south. 


Frame 

The BPM is free to choose which of the following two globalization frames it will 
adopt: GLOBALIZATION WITH A HUMAN FACE, or GLOBALIZATION FROM 
BELOW (see Resource Kit, Globalization Frames). 


Success Indicators: 

Constituency Support (CS): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
increase the number of active supporters in the popular movement and is lowered by 
actions that reduce the number of active supporters. 

Regime Instability (RI): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that reduce 
the stability and weaken support for the Gumba regime. It is lowered by actions that 
increase the support and stability of the regime. 

Equality Index (EI): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that redistribute 
wealth from the richest families to the middle and poorer segments of the population and 
is decreased by actions that increase the relative wealth of the richest families. 


Notes and References: 
The popular movement is intended to be typical of countries in which an 


authoritarian central government has relatively little control over parts of the country that 
are geographically removed from the nation's capital. 
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Fabrikistan Islamic Jihad (FIJ) 


The Fabrikistan Islamic Jihad represents the radical or fundamentalist end of the 
spectrum of Political Islam (see Political Islam in Resource Kit). Fundamentalists 
accept a narrow, literal, and intolerant interpretation of Islam and some, like the FIJ, go 
an extra step in promoting visions of a pan-Islamic state and advocating violence. 

The Fabrikistan Islamic Jihad is a social movement aimed at creating a 
government committed to Islamic law (shari’a) and to upholding the values of the Koran. 
It is run by religious leaders who speak out in their mosques on the wrongs of the 
government of Fabrikistan and its international allies. The present government is 
condemned as corrupt and the puppet of international bankers. The FIJ calls it “the infidel 
regime” and an enemy of Islam. The leaders of the FIJ maintain a close working 
relationship with an armed paramilitary wing of the movement and have praised acts of 
violence aimed at destabilizing the government. 

The FIJ is particularly outraged by what it sees as the extension of a corrupt and 
corrupting culture that strikes at every aspect of a proper life and promotes a heathen 
ideal of women and their role. They oppose all mixed sex schooling, mixed sexes 
working together, or women working outside the home at all. The FIJ favors a council of 
religious experts who are entrusted with ensuring that laws and decisions of the 
government are in conformity with religious principles and rules. 


Frame 

Global economic institutions are an instrument for Western industrial countries 
maintaining dominance over the material and spiritual life of the people of Fabrikistan 
and for spreading Western culture and its social and economic values. Foreign 
corporations are the leading instrument of this domination. Whatever material benefits 
that participation in the global economic system may produce is more than offset by the 
spiritual corruption that they inevitably produce. 


Success Indicators. 


Constituency Support (CS). This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
increase the commitment and numbers of followers and participants in the movement. It 
is lowered by actions that decrease the commitment and numbers of followers and 
participants. 

Cultural Influence (CI). This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that increase 
the relative strength of Islamic values and institutions in the face of the challenge 
presented by an alien culture and values. It is lowered by actions that decrease the relative 
strength of Islamic values and institutions. 

Regime Instability (RI): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that reduce 
the stability and weaken support for the government. It is lowered by actions that increase 
the support and stability of the regime. 
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Islamic Labor Forum 


The Islamic Labor Forum is a moderate or modernist Islamic group that believes 
in furthering the values of Islam and encouraging people to live their lives according to 
Islamic precepts but does not believe in participating directly in politics and government. 
They seek to generate new political ideas out of the Islamic framework. 

The Islamic Labor Forum believes that no one should be compelled into belief. 
They quote from the Qur’an: La ikrah fi ‘l-din: there is no compulsion in religion. To 
follow Islamic rituals under compulsion destroys most of the merit and value of those 
rituals for the individual because they were not freely and willingly chosen. They are 
tolerant of differences within the Islamic community, quoting the Prophet Muhammad: 
“Difference of opinion is a mercy for my community.” 

The Islamic Labor Forum focuses on civil society and service to the community 
through the creation of benevolent organizations (munadhamat khairiyya), including 
clinics, educational assistance, women’s support groups, and youth activities. Muslim 
piety, they believe, will benefit from more distance between mosque and state. Any 
contemporary interpretation of the Qur’an, they believe, leaves little doubt of the full 
equality between men and women at all levels. They quote from the Qur’an: “I do not 
neglect the deeds done by any of you, whether man or woman; the one of you comes 
from the other.” 


Frame 

While economic growth is indispensable, so is social justice. The best chance of 
obtaining both is to have an effective state that can underwrite and safeguard a basically 
free but intelligently regulated market economy. There is a need for some basic level of 
fairness in the distribution of material goods and services. Attempts to achieve greater 
social and distributive justice and to stimulate activity by small and medium-sized 
enterprises should be pursued even if IMF officials see these efforts as a threat to 
macroeconomic stability. 


Success Indicators 

Constituency Support (CS). This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
increase the commitment and numbers of followers and participants in the Islamic Labor 
Forum. It is lowered by actions that decrease the commitment and numbers of followers 
and participants. 

Government Support (GS). This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
increase the Government of Fabrikistan’s support and is lowered by actions that decrease 
this support. 

Poverty Reduction (PR). This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that reduce 
the poverty and improve the living conditions of Fabrikistani citizens and is lowered by 
actions that increase poverty and make living conditions worse. 

Cultural Support (CS): This begins at 100 and is increase by actions that protect 
and enhance the relative strength of local Islamic culture and is decreased by actions that 
enhance the relative strength of Western culture in Fabrikistan. 
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WUSA 


WUSA is a major television network that owns local stations or has local 
affiliates in over 95% of the top 50 media markets in the United States and with bureaus 
in 12 foreign capitals. It prides itself on its international coverage and its emphasis on 
financial news. The news division is headed by a former journalist for the Wall Street 
Journal, later an Assistant to the White House Press Secretary in the Reagan 
Administration and Director of Public Communication for the World Bank during the 
1990s. 

WUSA is owned by Chic Duds International, a company that produces athletic 
shoes and apparel aimed at an international youth market. Two high ranking CDI officers 
serve on its board of directors. CDI disclaims any attempt to influence the day to day 
operations of the network but Board members regularly review its coverage with the head 
of the network and relevant colleagues to "see how it might be improved." 

WUSA’s corporate motto is: “Fair and Balanced Coverage. We Tell It Like It Is.” 


Frame 
UNFETTERED MARKETS 


Success Indicators: 

Elite Credibility (EC): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that enhance 
the respect of the State Department, the A-Team, WTO, European Union, other 
governments, and major corporations for WUSA and is lowered by actions that decrease 
the respect of these teams. 

Popular Credibility (PC): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
enhance the respect of other teams for WUSA and is lowered by actions that decrease the 
respect of other teams. 


Notes: 

WUSA is not based on any particular television network in the United States but 
borrows elements from several of them. David Croteau and William Hoynes (2001) The 
Business of Media: Corporate Media and the Public Interest (Thousand Oaks, CA: The 
Pine Forge Press) is an excellent source on the media business and how it affects political 
reporting. WUSA is inspired by many of the examples it contains. 


**** Rupert Murdoch's News Corporation owns the Fox Network. As Croteau and 
Hoynes write, Rupert Murdoch has come to symbolize the potential threat of flagrant 
abuse of media power to influence the political process. They quote one profile of him (p. 
199): "He wields his media as instruments of influence with politicians who can aid him, 
and savages his competitors in his news columns." They go on to describe a series of 
specific instances in which he used his media holdings "to advocate his conservative 
views and to promote or punish politicians." 
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*** News networks are typically owned by other businesses whose success may be 
influenced by media coverage. In 1998, for example, one of News Corp.'s publishing 
companies, Harper-Collins, dropped plans to publish a memoir by Chris Patten, the last 
English governor of Hong Kong. As Croteau and Hoynes describe the incident (p. 174), 
"Harper-Collins' top editor, Stuart Profitt, described the book as 'the most lucid and 
intelligent' he had ever read by a politician and he felt sure it would be a bestseller. 
However, News Corp. was attempting to expand its global satellite TV empire into China 
and Patten's book criticized the Chinese government, potentially causing problems for 
News Corp.'s profitable plans. The head of News Corp., Rupert Murdoch, ordered Profitt 
to tell Patten his book was not acceptable. Profitt refused and was then suspended from 
his job." 


*** Tt is not far-fetched that an apparel company such as Chic Duds would own a 
television network. The Disney company, which like Chic Duds, builds and operates 
theme parks, owns ABC. General Electric, which manufactures appliances and builds 
nuclear reactors, owns NBC. There is no inherent connection between the product or 
services on which a business is originally built and its ownership of media companies. 
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EuroPress 


EuroPress is a major European based international news service. Its Board of 
Directors includes representatives of various multi-national corporations, former high 
ranking officials from the IMF and the European Union, as well as prominent politicians 
from a number of European countries. Almost all major European and North American 
newspapers and broadcast media subscribe to its wire service as well as many papers and 
broadcast media in other regions as well. 


Frame 

The constituents of EuroPress share the following assumptions: 
*** Market competition helps companies become more efficient and lowers prices for 
consumers. 
*** International trade helps promote economic development when a country's exports 
drive its economic growth. 

Beyond this agreement, they are divided between UNFETTERED MARKETS 
and GLOBALIZATION WITH A HUMAN FACE frames. 


Success Indicators: 

Elite Credibility (EC): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that enhance 
the respect of the A-Team, the U.S. State Department, HAZMAT, and the European 
Union for EuroPress and is lowered by actions that decrease the respect of these teams. 

Popular Credibility (PC): This begins at 100 and is increased by actions that 
enhance the respect of other teams for EuroPress and is lowered by actions that decrease 
the respect of other players. 


Notes: 

Compared to WUSA, EuroPress is more oriented to European elites and gives 
somewhat higher weight to non-elite actors. It is also less committed to one particular 
frame on globalization issues. Like WUSA, it is a composite and is not intended to 
represent a particular European media company. 
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Liberation Press 


Liberation Press is an "alternative" news organization, created by private donors 
and foundations concerned about global inequality and human rights. It serves a variety 
of independent magazines and alternative newspapers and maintains a Web page which is 
visited regularly by a variety of social action organizations as well as some more 
mainstream subscribers. 


Frame 
GLOBALIZATION FROM BELOW (see Resource Kit, Globalization Frames) 


Success Indicators: 

Movement Credibility (MC): This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
enhance the respect and support of the social action teams. It is lowered by actions that 
decrease the respect and support of these teams. 

Mainstream Media Credibility (MMC): This begins at 100 and is raised by 
actions that enhance the respect and support of the following teams: WUSA and 
EuroPress. 


Notes: 

Liberation Press is oriented to non-elite actors and those who are challenging 
currently dominant globalization policies but it also tries to maintain credibility with 
mainstream journalists as a useful news source. It is modeled after a variety of 
independent and alternative media projects, past and present. 
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Voice of Islam (VOT) 


The Voice of Islam (VOJ) is a satellite television channel with a broad following 
in the Islamic community and is by far the most important source of international news in 
most countries with a Muslim majority. It broadcasts in six languages. 


The VOI makes an effort to appeal across the entire spectrum of Political Islam 
(see Resource Kit, Political Islam) from moderates to fundamentalists. It emphasizes 
shared themes and where differences exist, provides open debates and a range of voices. 
It offers itself to all who believe that Islam as a body of faith has something important to 
say about how politics and society should be ordered in the contemporary Muslim world 
and who seek to implement this idea in some fashion. 


Frame 

The VOI views the existing global institutions as Western dominated and is wary 
of their influence but is not opposed, per se, to either GLOBALIZATION WITH A 
HUMAN FACE or GLOBALIZATION FROM BELOW (see Resource Kit, 
Globalization Frames). 


Success Indicators 


Islamic Credibility (IC). This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
enhance the respect of the Fabrikistan Islamic Jihad and the Islamic Social Forum for the 
VOI. It is lowered by actions that decrease the respect of these teams. 

Western Credibility (WC). This begins at 100 and is raised by actions that 
enhance the respect of WUSA and EuroPress and is lowered by actions that decrease the 
respect of these teams. 
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A-Team Special Programs 


The A-Team has three specific programs, one or more of which becomes relevant 
for different cases. The options are described more generally here with specifics tied to 
particular cases. 


HIPC Initiative (Heavily-Indebted Poor Countries Initiative). 

This program of the IMF and World Bank was begun in 1996 and expanded in 
1999. Some 40 or so countries are eligible for this program, mostly in Africa, including 
Banglabush. So-called middle-income debtor countries such as Fabrikistan and 
Platanoguay are not eligible. The purpose of the program is to provide a solution to the 
problem of very poor countries with unsustainable debt and no realistic hope of sufficient 
economic growth to ever make their debt sustainable. Unsustainable debt is defined as a 
debt level more than 150% of the country’s annual exports. 

The program involves two phases. Phase one involves three years, the end of 
which is called the “decision point.” In this phase, a country seeking debt relief must 
adopt a series of structural changes that, in the view of the A-Team, will remedy the 
underlying causes of poverty and create sustained growth. They emphasize the adoption 
of trade policies that provide strong incentives for export-oriented growth and ending 
trade policies that promote domestic production that would supplant imports. They 
frown on borrowing for domestic consumption, including for the provision of food and 
medical subsidies, and for human services. The participating countries are also expected 
to provide an environment in which corruption does not flourish and there is sound and 
competent governance. 

At the decision point, the Executive Boards of the IMF and World Bank formally 
decide whether the participating country’s efforts are sufficient to move to the next stage. 
At this point, debt reduction benefits begin to flow to the country. During this phase, the 
country must establish a further track record of good performance under the IMF/World 
Bank criteria and to carry out the policy changes agreed to at the decision point. The 
second phase may last as long as three years but the “completion point” may be reached 
sooner if a country moves rapidly. The World Bank, the IMF, and other lender will 
provide “interim relief’ between the decision point and the completion point, with full 
relief coming once the completion point has been reached. 

The debt relief provided will come not only from the IMF, World Bank, and 
regional development banks but also from other lenders through the “Paris Club.” The 
Paris Club is a Committee of lenders, such as banks, from developed countries. The Paris 
Club offers opportunities for middle-income countries to reschedule some of their debt on 
favorable terms but such “traditional” debt relief is insufficient for countries eligible for 
the HIPC initiative. The Paris Club works with the World Bank and IMF in providing 
debt relief for these very poor countries. 

Finally, the HIPC initiative requires that, to reach the completion point, the 
country prepare a comprehensive strategy paper, called a Poverty Reduction Strategy 
Paper (PRSP), detailing the country’s plans to reach a point at which their debt is 
sustainable and will remain so. The PRSP must be approved by the IMF and World Bank 
to reach the completion point. The Bank asks the government to work with the private 
sector and with various community and non-profit organizations in civil society in 
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preparing the PRSP to achieve as wide as possible a consensus behind the prescribed 
policies. Critics argue that civil society participation in preparing the country’s PRSP is 
lip service more than real since the criteria emphasized by the A-Team greatly constrain 
what a country can do. The PRSP must be consistent with IMF preferred policies to be 
approved. 


As of August, 2003: Of 41 countries eligible for debt relief under the HIPC 
initiative, 23 had reached the decision-point and two had reached the completion point. 


The effectiveness of the HIPC initiative is a matter of controversy: 
*** The World Bank and IMF claim very substantial debt reduction by the 23 countries 
who have reached the decision point. One statistic that they cite is external debt as a 
percent of gross domestic product, dropping from 57% before 1999, compared to 29% by 
2003. 


Critics of the HIPC initiative point out: 
*** Many countries that complete the process will still face an unsustainable burden 
because the IMF’s calculation of future export earnings was unduly optimistic. (See, for 
example, Charlotte Denny, “Hypocrisy that Underlies HIPC,” The Guardian, Jan. 6, 
2003.) 
*** By the Board’s own estimates, ten countries that entered the HIPC process will 
actually end up paying more on their debt service after they complete the process than 
before. 
*** Tn some countries, trade liberalization policies required by the IMF has led to a flood 
of imports and, consequently, to higher trade deficits. 
*** Tn one HIPC participant, Senegal, poor groups in urban areas now pay 3 to 4 times 
more than rich groups do for water as a result of water privatization. Some 64% of 
people surveyed in the Sengalese PRSP say that their situation has deteriorated in the past 
five years. 


Response to Critics: 

On Feb. 5, 2005, finance ministers from the seven richest nations (the G-7), 
meeting in London, agreed “in principle. . . to write off up to 100 percent of the debts of 
the world’s poorest countries but remained deeply divided on the best way to do it.”” 
Chancellor of the Treasury, Gordon Brown of Britain, who hosted the meeting, called it a 
breakthrough, a case of “the richest countries hearing the voices of the poor.” The G-7 
group would not only work to wipe clean the debts owed to their countries by the 27 
poorest countries — most of them in Africa — but also would work to eliminate the debts 
these countries owe to the World Bank and the IMF. U.S. officials said they agreed in 
principle but could not support the means suggested by Brown, including using some of 
the IMF’s vast gold reserves to cover the cost of canceling the fund’s loans to poor 
countries. 


' Glenn Frankel, Washington Post, Sunday, Feb. 6, 2005. 
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In June, 2005, the world’s wealthiest countries — the so-called Group of Eight (G- 
8)” — agreed to cancel at least $40 billion in debt that 18 of the poorest countries owe to 
the World Bank, the IMF, and the African Development Fund. Under the agreement, the 
debt payments these countries have to pay will be reduced by more than $1.5 billion a 
year. Of the 18 countries, 14 are in Africa and four in Latin America. 


As conditions of the debt forgiveness, these countries agreed to implement anti- 
corruption measures and transparent fiscal policies that would make sure the savings go 
directly to education and health services. The G-8 countries announced that an additional 
20 countries could be eligible for debt forgiveness if they meet targets for tackling 
corruption and instituting transparent fiscal policies. The G-8 countries will offset the 
lost debt payments by reimbursing the international financial institutions. 


SDRM (Sovereign Debt Restructuring Mechanism). 


This is a proposal, developed by Anne Krueger (Deputy Managing Director of 
IMF and former chief economist at the World Bank), later rejected by the IMF Board, at 
its Spring, 2003 meeting, because of the opposition of the Bush Administration. It would 
have provided a mechanism for middle-income debtor countries whose debt payments on 
loans have become unsustainable to restructure their debt payments instead of defaulting. 


In this game, the A-Team has adopted the SDRM for countries that do not qualify 
for the HIPC initiative but present an official declaration to the IMF and World Bank that 
their debt is unsustainable. Unsustainable debt is defined as a situation in which, under 
any plausible set of policies, the country’s ratio of debt payments to its Gross Domestic 
Product will continue to rise without limit. A committee appointed by the A-Team 
reviews the claim of the debtor nation to decide if it is valid. 


* The G-8 countries include the G-7 (United States, Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Canada, Japan) plus 
Russia. 
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World Bank Microcredit Program 


The World Bank operates a microcredit program through a consortium with other 
organizations, called the Consultative Group to Assist the Poorest (CGAP). CGAP, 
which has 25 members, brings together a number of western donor countries and 
international agencies, including United Nations bodies, in an effort to address the 
problems facing microcredit programs. The objective of CGAP is to foster good donor 
practices, including performance standards. 

The Bank does not lend directly to poor people but makes its loans to “micro- 
financial institutions” (MFIs). These are community banks, non-governmental 
organizations, and government agencies that have micro-credit programs that make direct 
loans to small community businesses and individuals. In 1995, two percent of the Bank’s 
total of $60 billion in loans went to microcredit programs. The United States contributed 
about 11 percent of this, or a total of about two-tenths of one percent of the World Bank’s 
total microcredit loans. In 1997, there were 21 World Bank projects with a microcredit 
component in 19 countries, including 13 low-income African countries (UN Report, 
1998). 

In making its loans, the Bank emphasizes the “commercial viability” of MFIs — 
that is, they are expected to produce a profit rather than provide a service. Borrowers are 
expected to repay their loans and a repayment rating below 98% is considered 
unacceptable for an MFI and means they have been lending unwisely. 

For more detail on microfinancing, including programs that are not funneled 
through the World Bank, see the Microcredit Programs section of the Resource Kit. 
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Structural Adjustment Programs (SAPs) 
By Matthew Williams (July 29, 2004) 


When the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank grant loans, they 
come with strings attached. These strings take the form of various economic reforms the 
country taking the loan must enact. These packages of reforms are known as Structural 
Adjustment Programs (SAPs). Although they vary from country to country, depending on 
local conditions and the political clout of the government in question, they are all in 
various ways aimed at “liberalizing” a country’s economy—that is, minimizing 
government regulation and opening up the borders to transnational trade and financial 
transactions, consistent with the UNFETTERED MARKETS frame. 


Typical elements of an SAP include: 
*** Selling off state-owned businesses (regardless of how well they are doing); 
*** Cutting spending for social welfare programs such as education and health care; 


*** Cutting government bureaucracy (something which usually entails laying off large 
numbers of public employees); 


*** Weakening labor and environmental protection laws, giving businesses greater 
“flexibility” in their operations; 


*** Eliminating tariffs and other laws that favor domestic firms over foreign ones; 


*** Eliminating capital controls, that is legal restrictions which slow down the rate of 
international financial transactions; 


*** During times of economic crisis such as recessions, cutting government spending in 
order to reassure foreign investors about the country’s fiscal responsibility, instead of 
engaging in deficit spending to stimulate the economy domestically (as most countries in 
the Global North do during recessions). 


The one form of government intervention the IMF and World Bank encourage is 
increased taxes. This often takes the form of taxes on consumers goods and the like, a 
policy that disproportionately affects the poor, since they spend a greater percentage of 
their income on such goods. The IMF and World Bank emphasize the importance of 
paying off outstanding loans, even if social spending suffers, in order to reassure and 
attract foreign investors. 


Recently, in response to widespread crises among countries following earlier 
SAPs, the IMF and World Bank have also begun to focus on various forms of institution- 
building in order to create the proper social infrastructure for a globally integrated, 
liberalized capitalist economy. They emphasize the importance of good governance, 
encouraging governments to be transparent (conduct their business openly) and to fight 


al 


corruption. They have also begun to focus on developing the legal structure to support a 
capitalist economy, pushing governments to develop the necessary laws to enforce 
private contracts, protect private property, and to encourage the growth of financial 
markets. The World Bank in particular has begun to emphasize strengthening such 
institutions as educational systems and the non-profit sector (“civil society”) in order to 


increase a country’s “social capital”--the knowledge people have to work with and invest 
in the economy. 


These SAPs are hotly contested by the advocates of the GLOBALIZATION 
WITH A HUMAN FACE and GLOBALIZATION FROM BELOW frames. SAP 
implementation is often met by large-scale protests in the countries undertaking these 
adjustments and global justice activists in the Global North have made modifying or 
eliminating SAPs one of their top priorities. IMF and World Bank officials sometimes 
claim that local government officials know that these programs are necessary but wish to 
shift the blame to the IMF and World Bank for the short term hardships they require. The 
IMF and World Bank also point out that they have, in response to protests against their 
policies, made the process of deciding on the proper economic reforms more open by 
soliciting in-put on programs from local non-profit organizations. 


In any case, the IMF and World Bank argue that, although SAPs may cause 
growing pains in the short run, they will benefit everyone in the country, including the 
poorest, over the long run. SAPs create a favorable climate for businesses, encouraging 
domestic businesses to innovate and grow, and foreign ones to invest in the country, 
introducing new technology, better management techniques and access to markets in the 
Global North. Allowing foreign imports and investment, they argue, increases the amount 
of competition in the market and thus produces greater efficiency in production and lower 
prices for consumer goods. Increased investment also leads to economic growth 
throughout the country, creating jobs for everyone and thus general prosperity. When a 
country that has implemented an SAP fails to prosper or its economy collapses, the IMF 
and World Bank either blame government corruption (thus the recent emphasis on good 
governance) or argue that the country in question did not go far enough in liberalizing its 
economy. 


Progressive critics of SAPs argue that the voluntary nature of the IMF and World 
Bank’s recommendations is only technically true. Most countries that take out loans from 
the IMF cannot pay off their existing loans and need new loans to pay the interest and 
principal on their currently existing debt. The problem, of course, is that by taking out 
new loans to pay off old debt, the countries only sink deeper into debt. 


This gives the IMF and World Bank a great deal of leverage, usually allowing 
them to dictate the conditions attached to loan packages to indebted countries. Even 
countries that are doing a little better find it necessary to gain IMF and World Bank 
approval for their economic programs. The IMF and World Bank head up an unofficial 
global creditors’ cartel; if a country finds itself on the IMF’s black list through failure to 
follow “correct” economic policy, they will be unable to obtain loans from private 
international lenders. 
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As for the solicitation of in-put from non-profits, the IMF and World Bank at best 
only allow grassroots organizations to advise them; they have no true decision-making 
power in the process. Advice from non-profits that contradicts the IMF and World Bank’s 
UNFETTERED MARKETS frame is generally ignored. The details of some programs 
may be modified--for instance, to decrease their environmental impact or to better 
provide for people displaced by World Bank-funded projects such as giant dams--but the 
overall goal of liberalizing the economy remains the same. Thus progressives argue that 
the IMF and World Bank use their power in the world economy to force their programs 
onto countries that have no real choice. 


In addition to pushing for the abolition of SAPs, some progressive critics argue 
that Third World debt should be completely canceled. Most indebted countries have been 
caught in the debt trap so long that they have paid off their original loans (taken out in the 
1970s) many times over. Furthermore, in many cases, the loans were taken out by 
undemocratic governments and spent by the elite to benefit themselves, while the burden 
for paying off the loans falls on the poor and the powerless. The IMF and World Bank 
have attempted to address the burden this places on the poorest countries through the 
Heavily Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC) Initiative; progressive critics argue, however, 
that it is woefully inadequate (see A-Team Special Programs, section on the HIPC 
Initiative in the Resource Kit for more information). 


In addition to the coercive nature of these programs, global justice activists argue 
that they simply don’t work and in fact make poverty even worse, using the IMF and 
World Bank’s own statistics to back up their claims. SAP success stories are typically 
short lived. Argentina, for instance, was the poster child of the IMF and World Bank--just 
before its economy crashed through the floor in December 2001, wiping out the savings 
of most of the middle class. After the economic meltdown in Southeast Asia in August 
1997, those countries that did best were the ones such as China and Malaysia that ignored 
the IMF’s advice and imposed capital controls, which allowed them to stop financiers 
from pulling all their investments from the country and running. 


Policies such as cutting social welfare spending, laying off public employees, and 
weakening labor laws have the effects of lowering wages, reducing people’s living 
standards, and increasing unemployment and poverty. These are not simply growing 
pains either, critics argue. Businesses have no incentive to make substantial investments 
in the country and company executives, both domestic and international, often move their 
profits to bank accounts in the Global North rather than reinvesting them. 


High taxes on consumers and general poverty reduce the amount of money most 
people have for spending, and businesses then have little incentive to produce goods for 
domestic consumer markets. Instead, they produce goods for sale in the Global North, 
often using sweatshop labor thanks to weak and poorly enforced labor laws. Companies 
can move their profits and goods overseas easily, because there are no export taxes, 
capital controls, or other legal devices to stop them. 
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The one set of goods that does tend to flood countries subject to SAPs are 
agricultural goods from the Global North, generally cheaper than local goods because the 
industrialized countries heavily subsidize their own agri-business firms. Such imports 
drive small farmers and peasants out of business, further increasing poverty. Even in 
cases where economic growth occurs, it is not evenly distributed without government 
intervention through social welfare programs. The wealth created remains in the hands of 
transnational corporations and the local business elite. Even when taxes are high, these go 
to paying off the country’s debts, not wealth redistribution. Thus progressive critics argue 
that the social costs of SAPs greatly outweigh any claimed benefits. 


Further Reading 


Globalization, Growth, and Poverty (Oxford University Press, 2002), by Paul 
Collier and David Dollar, is a World Bank publication that makes the case for economic 
liberalization, and thereby indirectly for SAPs. It is sophisticated enough to note that not 
all countries are benefiting from globalization and gives reasons for this that are 
consistent with the UNFETTERED MARKETS frame. 


Globalization and its Discontents (W.W. Norton and Company, 2002), by Joseph 
Stiglitz, former chief economist for the World Bank and a winner of the Nobel Prize in 
Economics, is a critique of the IMF’s economic policies written for a popular audience. It 
is particularly interesting given his status as a former insider (although he lets the World 
Bank off the hook to a certain degree). Stiglitz is working with the GLOBALIZATION 
WITH A HUMAN FACE frame. 


Many activist groups and progressive think-tanks have extensive critiques of 
SAPs on their websites. The activist group Fifty Years is Enough 
(http://www.50years.org) has a number of introductory fact sheets and articles on their 
website. Think-tanks such as the Bretton Woods Project 
(http://www.brettonwoodsproject.org), the Development Group for Alternative Policies 
(http://www.developmentgap.org) and International Development Economics Associates 
(http://www.networkideas.org) have critical articles that are a bit more scholarly, of 
varying degrees of accessibility. 
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IMF Governance 


At the Bretton Woods Conference in 1944 when the IMF was created, a 
compromise solution was adopted for determining voting power. One approach was 
based on how much the member countries contributed (called “quotas’’); the other was 
based on the legal equality of countries — that is, one country, one vote. The compromise 
was to give each member country an equal number of basic votes, but then to add votes 
based on the size of a country’s contribution or quota. 


Over time, inflation and growth has increased quotas almost forty-fold while basic 
votes have remained constant. The result is that where basic votes were once almost one- 
eighth of the total votes, they have declined to around 2 percent. Quotas, then, are 
virtually the sole determinant of voting power and basic votes have little significance. 
Since countries from the Global South contribute very little, they have very little voting 
power. The situation is more or less the same with respect to the World Bank where 
“quotas” are called “shares.” 


Currently, the United States has over 17 percent of the total votes, followed by 
Japan and Germany with a little over 6 percent each, and France and the United Kingdom 
with about 5 percent each. With other countries of the Global North included, the 
combined vote of the industrial countries is over 60 percent. To add further to the 
domination of the Global North, there are decisions on 18 subjects that require 85% or 
more of the total vote and, hence, can be vetoed by the United States. These include the 
most significant decisions related to the use of IMF resources. 


The domination of the Global North is made even more acute by the informal 
nature of most IMF decisions. Day to day operations are run by an Executive Board of 
24 members (called “Directors”). The five largest contributors (the U.S., Japan, 
Germany, France, and the U.K.) each have their own director, as do China, Russia, and 
Saudi Arabia; other directors represent groups of countries. For example, a Director from 
Iceland (with an alternate from Denmark) represents Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Iceland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, and Sweden; a Director from Nigeria (with an alternate from 
Tanzania) represents 20 African countries. 


But the Executive Board rarely takes a formal vote. Instead, the IMF managers 
interpret the “sense” of the Executive Board by taking an informal tally of the Directors, 
weighted by their voting power. In practice, this means an additional loss of influence for 
the many countries of the Global South who are represented on the Board by a Director 
from the Global North -- since the Director’s position on issues will typically reflect that 
of his or her home country.’ The managing Director of the IMF is traditionally a 
European while the President of the World Bank is traditionally an American. 


> A Director from Spain, for example, represents several Latin American countries including El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Venezuela among others. 
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Problems with the Current System 


With the control of the institution in the hands of a small number of rich member 
countries, the system of decision-making can’t be considered representative of the 184 
member countries as a whole. Hence, the legitimacy of IMF decisions and of the 
conditions it sets in its Structural Adjustment Programs (SAPs) (see Structural 
Adjustment Programs section of Resource Kit) suffer as these policies appear unlikely 
to take into account the needs and interests of countries of the Global South. Rather than 
a rules-based institution of monetary cooperation, the IMF appears to be merely a foreign 
policy tool of the countries in control. The lack of transparency and accountability in 
decision-making contributes further to this lack of legitimacy. 


Problems with a One Country, One Vote System. 


If all financial contributions to the IMF were equal, they would have to be set at a 
very low level to be accessible to all members since countries of the Global South could 
not afford to contribute very much. The resources that the IMF would have available 
would be a tiny fraction of what they currently are and would be insufficient for attaining 
its goals. This would further reduce the credibility of the IMF with other potential 
investors and aggravate the provision of financial resources to members needing IMF 
support. 


If, in spite of unequal financial contributions, countries had equal votes, those 
countries that make larger contributions would tend to make these conditional on the IMF 
adopting policies that they supported. If these conditions were not met, the richer 
countries would not provide the contributions. While in theory there would be one 
country, one vote, in practice the IMF would be forced to meet the conditions of the big 
lending countries in order to obtain the resources it needs to operate. 
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TRIP (Trade Related Intellectual Property) Agreements 


TRIP agreements are designed to protect those who have patents or copyrights on 
such things as medicines, music, software, films, and other intellectual products from 
being pirated. Since the population of many poorer countries cannot afford many of 
these products, critics charge that they help to perpetuate global inequality and sometimes 
hamper economic development and public health. 


The controversy has been especially acute over drugs to combat AIDS, pitting 
countries ravaged by the disease against pharmaceutical manufacturers such as Merck. 
Some countries have insisted on their right to produce and distribute cheap generic copies 
of patented drugs to deal with their public health emergency. Brazil’s President, Luiz 
Inécio Lula da Silva (known as Lula) pioneered a program that gave away a free cocktail 
of AIDS drugs to HIV positive patients in several cities where his Worker’s Party was in 
power. 


Critics of current intellectual property rights agreements seek to expand the 
information commons. As Brazil’s minister of culture, Gilberto Gil, put it, “A world 
opened up by communications cannot remain closed up in a feudal vision of property.” 
Gil, along with fellow musician Caetano Veloso, was a founder of the musical 
movement, tropicalismo, which fused traditional Brazilian bossa nova with a number of 
outside musical traditions. He has made a lot of money from his own music copyrights 
but as minister of culture, he has supported the “Creative Commons” licensing system 
which reserves some rights but allows artists to specify allowable free uses for their 
work. He offered to release several of his old song hits under the license, free for anyone 
to use. However, this idea was blocked by Warner Music of Brazil which co-owns Gil’s 
copyrights. 


At a meeting of the World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO) in Geneva 
in October 2004, Brazil led a coalition of countries of the Global South against what they 
called the “high-protectionist agenda” of the Global North. They proposed instead that 
the organization establish a “development agenda,” more geared to the needs of the 
Global South. In spite of opposition from the United States, the member countries of 
WIPO agreed to begin negotiations on a development agenda. 


* Quoted in Wired (Nov., 2004). 
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Loan Guarantees> 


When private corporations face possible bankruptcy, they find it difficult and 
prohibitively expensive to borrow money to implement a recovery plan. Banks, faced 
with a possible default on loans, are unwilling to take the risk of lending to such 
companies. In some situations, the U.S. government has been willing to guarantee the 
loans — that is, the government promises to repay the debt if the company goes bankrupt. 
Sometimes, this involves bailing-out a single company — for example, the Chrysler 
Corporation in the late 1970s when the U.S. automobile industry was doing poorly in the 
face of foreign competition. The official justification is that the failure of such an 
important company will adversely affect the U.S. economy and is, therefore, a public 
responsibility. Critics dismiss this claim as a justification for “corporate welfare” and an 
unjustified government intervention in what should be a competitive free-market. 


Sometimes the loan guarantees are offered to an entire industry which, in the 
judgment of supporters, is suffering from events beyond its control. Following the events 
of 9-11, the Air Transportation Stabilization Board was established and provided U.S. 
airlines with $10 billion in loan guarantees as they adjusted to temporary disruption of air 
travel and instituted changes in security. Sometimes U.S. loan guarantees are granted to 
foreign corporations. For example, after a considerable amount of political infighting, a 
loan guarantee of $500 million was granted to the Russian oil company, Tyumen. 


Loan guarantees to countries are an important component of U.S. foreign policy. 
Loan guarantees for defense spending are provided to countries designated as “Major 
Non-NATO Allies” (MNNA), including Argentina, Kuwait, Thailand, Morocco, and 
Pakistan among others.° The United States provided $4 billion in loan guarantees to 
Israel in 2004. The money was earmarked for economic recovery, including housing, 
jobs, and infra-structure. Israel considered using $200 million to move settlers out of 
Gaza but was prevented from doing so by a provision that forbids using the money in the 
occupied territories. 


How They Work 


The country with loan guarantees borrows the money from U.S. banks and the 
U.S. government promises the banks that they will repay the loans if the borrower 
defaults. The U.S. funds do not go directly to the borrowing country but a subsidy is set 
aside in a separate U.S. Treasury Department account, to be held in case of a default. 
The subsidy is not the amount of the total loan but a percentage of the total based in part 
on the credit rating of the country involved. In the case of Israel, for example, the subsidy 
was about 4% of the total loan guarantees.’ 


° Tam grateful to Christopher Laws for research assistance for this section of the Resource Kit. 

: 'Major Non-NATO Ally' (MNNA) Status. (2003) Center for International Policy. 
<http://www.ciponline.org/facts/mnna.htm>. 

7 We draw here on Clyde R. Mark (2004) "Israel: U.S. Foreign Assistance." Congressional Research 
Service Issue Brief for Congress): 6. (Dec. 27) 
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The U.S. government has created special financial entities to dispense some of 
these guaranteed loans. For example, the Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC) provides loans and loan guarantees to corporations at market rates. It actually 
makes a profit for the United States. The Export-Import Bank (Eximbank) is an 
independent bank created by Congress to finance foreign companies that are buying U.S. 
goods — when the U.S. companies are unwilling to risk extending credit to these buyers 
without loan guarantees. 
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Investor Rights Clauses 


Investor rights clauses are sections of trade agreements that allow a private 
company to sue governments if these governments take actions that change the original 
conditions under which investments were made. Companies are allowed to sue for 
increased costs or lost revenue resulting from such government actions. The purpose of 
such clauses is to encourage investment by assuring investors that, if the rules of the 
game change, they will be compensated for any negative effects. 


The North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) has such a clause, known 
as Chapter 11. It is the subject of some controversy and various suggestions have been 
made to change or repeal it. An example of a Chapter 11 lawsuit occurred in the late 
1990s after the state of California banned imports of a gasoline additive, M.T.B.E., which 
had been leaking into the West Coast water supply. The Methanex Corporation in 
Vancouver, British Columbia filed a suit against the California state government for 
damages to compensate for the business it lost as a result of this ban. In a similar case 
going in the other direction, the U.S.-based Ethyl Corporation sued the Canadian 
government for $251 million because the Canadian government had banned one of its 
products which contained MMT, a suspected neurotoxin. 


The Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
developed a proposal, called the Multilateral Agreement on Investment (MAJ), that 
would have strengthened and extended existing investor rights clauses. The MAI 
proposal would have allowed companies to sue for loss of anticipated profits from a 
planned investment that were caused by government actions. The company would have 
been required to show that it had a reasonable expectation of a particular return on its 
investment before the government changed the rules. The MAI contained many other 
controversial provisions as well and the proposal was eventually dropped. 
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Tobin Taxes 


Currency speculators trade over $1.8 trillion dollars a day across national borders. 
This trading makes a country’s currency more volatile and exacerbates any currency 
crisis that it may experience. James Tobin, an economist at Yale, came up with the idea 
of taxing these short term currency transactions — hence, the name Tobin Taxes. In the 
current version of the proposal, each currency trade would be taxed from 10 cents to 25 
cents per $100 trade. 


Tobin taxes have multiple purposes: 


*** They would discourage short-term, speculative currency trades but leave long term 
investments unaffected. 


*** Shrinking the volume of the currency market would help to give countries greater 
control over their own currency and economic autonomy. They could more effectively 
protect their currency from devaluation and financial crisis. 


*** They would produce an estimated $100-$300 billion per year which could be 
earmarked for urgent international priorities such as preventing global warming, 
protecting the environment, and eradicating poverty and disease. 


While such taxes can be enacted by national legislatures, they would require 
international cooperation for effective enforcement. It is essential that there be 
transparency and monitoring to make sure that the revenue is, in fact, used in accordance 
with the guidelines and priorities discussed above. 


Many non-governmental organizations support the adoption of Tobin Taxes, 


including the World Council of Churches, the AFL-CIO, the Rainforest Action Network, 
Global Exchange, and War on Want among others. 
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SLAPPs (Strategic Lawsuits Against Public Participation) 


Since the 1970s, thousands of individuals and public interest organizations have 
been the target of civil law suits by corporations. These are groups or individuals who 
have spoken out publicly or taken actions that are critical of the corporations or attempt 
to block their plans and proposals. The lawsuits are based on ordinary civil claims such 
as: 


*** Defamation — an alleged intentional false communication, which is either published 
in a written form (libel) or publicly spoken (slander) and injures one’s reputation. 


*** Nuisance — anything that endangers, or may endanger, life or health, gives offense to 
the senses, violates the laws of decency, or obstructs (or may obstruct) the use and 
enjoyment of property. 


*** Interference with Contract or Economic Advantage — alleged commission of an act 
with the intent to interfere with or violate a contract between the corporation and another 
public agency or corporation, or hinder a business relationship that exists between them. 


Some examples: 


*** Tn Missouri, a high school teacher wrote a letter to the editor of her local newspaper, 
urging people to attend hearings being held by the state environmental agency concerning 
a proposed medical waste incinerator. She presented reasons why this would pose a 
health hazard and urged people to testify against approval. The incinerator company sued 
her for $500,000 for libel. 


*** Two transnational companies sued four community and environmental organizations 
(and over 100 individuals) who opposed the logging of an ancient rainforest on 
Vancouver Island in Canada. 


*** Teaders of a community group called Supporters to Oppose Pollution (STOP) were 
sued for opposing a landfill. One of the defendants, Dixie Sefchek, described the 
experience of the lawsuit as “like a death threat to your organization. People, 
organizations, and churches stopped giving money. Individuals resigned their 
memberships.” The suit was later dropped and the landfill that STOP had opposed was 
ordered to be closed a few years later because of contamination of the groundwater (see 
Beder, 1998). 


*** A group of environmental activists in Oregon chained themselves to a logging 
machine and hung a banner from it saying “From Heritage to Sawdust, Earth First!” They 
were sued by the logging company, Huffman & Wright, who were awarded $25,000 in 
punitive damages and $5717 in actual damages (see Beder, 1998). 
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Pring and Canan (1992) who have made a systematic study of such lawsuits call 
them “Strategic Lawsuits Against Public Participation” or SLAPPs, for short. Such cases 
rarely win in the courts. The charges “often seem extremely flimsy and the damage 
claims outrageously large,” Beder (1998) observes. Most are dismissed by the courts and 
77% of those that actually make it to court are won by the people being sued. In the U.S., 
less than ten percent of those filed result in a court victory for the filer. Costantini and 
Nash observe, in discussing the misuse of libel law for political purposes, “One would be 
hard-pressed to find another area of the law in which so overwhelming a proportion of 
defendants brought into court are eventually vindicated.” 


Winning compensation in court, of course, is not really the objective of such 
lawsuits. Their aim is, as Beder (1998) puts it, “to harass, intimidate and distract their 
opponents.” They ‘win’ when their victims “are no longer able to find the financial, 
emotional, or mental wherewithal to sustain their defense” (Costantini and Nash). The 
cost to the company bringing the lawsuit is part of the costs of doing business but 
defending the lawsuit can bankrupt an individual or put a public interest group out of 
business. At the very least, it forces them to divert scarce organizational resources to 
legal defense that could be used to further the organizations’ goals. 


More than 20 U.S. states, including Massachusetts, New York, and California, 
have passed anti-SLAPP legislation aimed at making such suits more difficult. Under 
some conditions, if the defendants win they may recover their legal costs from the 
company bringing the lawsuit. But since the instigator is not primarily concerned about 
winning compensation or saving legal costs, this is not necessarily a serious deterrent. 
Furthermore, the introduction of “food disparagement” laws in several states opens up 
new opportunities for SLAPPs. These laws “prohibit people from publicly criticizing 
corporate food products” (Beder, 1998). 
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WHO (World Health Organization) 


The WHO is a United Nations agency, created in 1948, to help people in all 
countries achieve the highest possible level of health. The WHO defines health broadly 
as “a state of complete physical, mental, and social well-being and not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity.” 


The WHO has headquarters in Geneva, six regional offices, and additional offices 
in some countries, staffed by health professionals and other technical experts. It includes 
among its core functions the “setting, validating, monitoring, and pursuing the proper 
implementation of norms and standards.” Another core function is “articulating 
consistent, ethical and evidence-based policy and advocacy positions.” 
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ILO (International Labor Organization) Fundamental Conventions 


The International Labor Organization (ILO) was created in 1919 for the purpose 
of adopting international standards to cope with the problem of labor conditions 
involving “injustice, hardship and privation.” With the incorporation of the Declaration 
of Philadelphia into its Constitution in 1944, the ILO standard setting mandate was 
broadened to include related social policy, human and civil rights matters. The ILO is not 
a player on any of the cases in the game because it lacks any enforcement powers that 
would allow it to take actions beyond issuing reports. However, its conventions, if 
adopted by others, may become relevant and its report of violations may become a source 
of unfavorable publicity for some of the players. 


ILO’s Fundamental Conventions cover four areas: 


*** Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organize. These 
conventions guarantee the right to form independent labor unions and the right to 
function without interference from the government or employers. 


*** Abolition of Forced Labor. These conventions ban slavery and its variants such as 
debt bondage and serfdom (although they exempt such forms of forced labor as the 
military draft and forced prison labor). 


*** Equality. These conventions ban all forms of work-related discrimination based on 
race, color, sex, religion, political beliefs, or national or social origin. They also 
guarantee equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex. 


*** Elimination of Child Labor. These conventions set minimum ages for various 
forms of labor (15 years for most forms, 18 years for hazardous labor). They also ban 
holding children in slavery or debt bondage or employing them in prostitution, 
pornography, or the armed forces. 


The conventions are supposed to be put into practice through national legislation 
of the countries that have signed onto them. Member governments, employers’ 
organizations, and labor unions may bring a complaint against any country that they feel 
has violated a convention. If the ILO’s tripartite (Government, Employers, and Labor) 
Committee of Experts finds that a country’s government is in violation, it can issue a 
report noting that the country is in violation but has no other sanctions at its disposal. 
Complaints can only be brought against national governments, not corporations. 
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Ecotourism 


Tourism is close to oil as the world’s largest industry. Honey (2003) traces the 
origins of ecotourism to the late 1970’s, “when conventional, mass, packaged tourism, 
epitomized by cruise ships and high rise beach hotels, came under criticism on a number 
of fronts” (p, 41). 


The most widely accepted definition of ecotourism comes from The International 
Ecotourism Society (TIES): “Responsible travel to natural areas that conserves the 
environment and improves the well-being of local people.” Ecotourism is closely linked 
to the concept of sustainable development. 


“Ecotourism proponents,” Honey notes (p. 42), “have further expanded the 
definition arguing, for instance, that the architecture of ecotourism sites should be both 
low impact (‘tread lightly on the earth’) and should convey a ‘sense of place,’ 
incorporating local customs, culture, styles, and materials. Other stress that ecotourism 
must also adhere to international norms and conventions regarding human rights and fair 
labor standards, as well as respect local democratic movements.” 


Nobody owns the label and various groups have attempted to appropriate it for 
their particular projects. Under the guise of ecotourism, they have developed projects 
which Honey calls “greenwashing scams” and “ecotourism lite.” Real ecotourism 
should: 


° Minimize impact. 

° Build environmental and cultural awareness and respect. 

° Provide positive experiences for both visitors and hosts. 

: Provide direct financial benefits for conservation. 

° Provide financial benefits and empowerment for local people. 

. Raise sensitivity to host countries’ political, environmental, and social climate. 
‘ Support international human rights and labor agreements. 


Stanford University and the Institute for Policy Studies have jointly created the 
Center on Ecotourism and Sustainable Development. CESD's mission is to design, 
monitor, evaluate, and improve ecotourism and sustainable tourism practices and 
principles. Its policy-oriented research focuses on ecotourism as a tool for poverty 
alleviation and biodiversity conservation, as well as socially and environmentally 
responsible tourism practices. 


Certification efforts 

In 1997, Costa Rica’s tourism ministry, the ICT, issued its Certification for 
Sustainable Tourism (CST) program, designed to distinguish real ecotourism from 
greenwashing and ecotourism lite, as well as from conventional mass tourism. In 2002, 
tourism ministers from other Central American countries officially accepted CST as the 
model to be used and Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile were creating certification 
programs modeled along the lines of the CST. 
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Today, CESD, together with The International Ecotourism Society (TIES) and 
Rainforest Alliance, is undertaking research as part of a coalition effort to strengthen, 
promote and harmonize certification programs and criteria for sustainable ecotourism and 
to create a global accreditation body or stewardship council. 
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Eco-labeling 


Eco-labels help consumers make decisions about the products they buy and 
whether these products are environmentally friendly. There are several eco-label 
programs around the world which certify products based on an analysis of the 
environmental consequences of how they are manufactured, used, and disposed of. 

Similarly, there are labeling programs that certify whether the way in which 
goods were produced met labor, health, and human rights standards (see, for example, the 
SA8000 Certification section of the Resource Kit). Often it is more expensive to 
produce goods that meet environmental and fair labor standards. Hence, labeled goods 
are often sold at a higher price than their unlabeled competitors. Research has shown, 
however, that many consumers are willing to pay a premium if they are confident that the 
labels are valid. 


Relevant WTO rules. 
*** Tt ig unclear whether such labeling conflicts with WTO rules. 


The issue for the WTO with eco-labels is: Do they constitute a trade barrier in the 
disguise of a concern about health and environmental protection? If they do, they are 
illegal; if not, they are allowable. 

It is also unclear whether eco-labels based on how the product is produced 
(process and production methods) are allowable. WTO rules say that countries should 
not discriminate between products in terms of how they are produced. Do eco-labels 
about the process of production constitute such discrimination? If so, they are illegal; if 
not, they are allowable. 

The WTO approach has been to decide how the rules apply on a case-by-case 
basis by setting up a dispute resolution panel to handle any complaints. 


Example of Case. 

European Union measures to label imported beef from cattle raised with growth 
hormones have been challenged by the United States and Canada as a violation of WTO 
rules. 


Unresolved Issues and Claims. 


*** Ecolabels concerning labor standards are subject to the same ambiguity concerning 
WTO rules. If they are being used to discriminate between products in terms of the labor 
standards used in their production, they are illegal; if they are not being used in a 
discriminatory fashion, they are allowable. 


*** Some trade representatives have urged the WTO to affirm eco-labeling programs as 
long as they are open to all countries, transparent, reflect broad-based international 
support and include precise language authorizing the use of trade sanctions and under 
what conditions. They claim that consumers have a right to know about health and 
environmental considerations associated with the products they buy and the WTO has a 
responsibility to protect this right to informed consumer choice. 
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MEAs (Multilateral Environmental Agreements) 


Most environmental problems can only be addressed effectively through 
international cooperation. Today, there are more than 500 MEAs of which about 60 
percent are regional. The Kyoto Protocol on Global Warming is one example. 


Most of these agreements take the form of “soft-law” — that is, they set out non- 
legally binding principles and guidelines which the parties to the agreement agree to 
respect. However, there are no enforcement mechanisms and signatories are free to 
ignore them and many do. For example, there were 154 countries that signed the 
Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species (CITES) but 76 countries 
generally do not meet one or more of the requirements for implementation. 


Furthermore, there is often a conflict between the implementation of MEAs and 
the rules of trade established by the WTO. Except under certain limited conditions, WTO 
rules prohibit the use of trade restrictions to protect the environment.® 


Some commentators have argued that the current, ad hoc approach to trade and 
environmental policy is adequate. If a conflict comes up, they suggest, it can be settled 
through the WTO dispute resolution. But many, if not most, supporters of MEAs believe 
it is necessary to coordinate their implementation, compliance, and enforcement. This 
will need to include both some inducements for countries in transition to compliance and 
sanctions for non-compliance. One way of achieving this would be to make MEAs 
officially part of WTO rules and membership, with appropriate sanctions for non- 
compliance. 


Some progressive groups in the Global South are wary about incorporating 
environmental (and labor) standards into the WTO because they fear they will be used 
selectively by countries in the Global North — as a tool to punish countries that oppose 
WTO policies. Other groups oppose incorporating such standards in the WTO because 
they wish to replace the organization, not reform it. 


Examples of Cases. 


*** The United States attempted to ban certain shrimp imports in a law aimed at 
protecting endangered sea turtles. The WTO dispute resolution panel ruled that the U.S. 
violated its WTO obligations in the way it implemented the law but left open the 
possibility that alternative means of enforcing it could be legal. 


**** European Union measures to ban imported beef from cattle raised with growth 
hormones have been challenged by the United States and Canada as a violation of WTO 
rules. 


* The rationale for this is the belief that restricting trade in order to protect the environment is a poor policy 
since it does not address the root causes of environmental degradation — that is, the production and 
consumption of products that pollute, not trade in those goods. 
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Unresolved Issues and Claims. 


*** Countries in the Global South are wary that the use of trade sanctions in the name of 
environmental protection or labor rights will be used as a pretext for trade barriers against 
their exports in order to protect and favor products produced in the Global North. 


*** Some trade representatives have urged the WTO to affirm MEAs as long as they are 


open to all countries, transparent, reflect broad-based international support and include 
precise language authorizing the use of trade sanctions and under what conditions. 
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CERD 


CERD stands for the “Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination.” It is a United Nations convention, adopted by the UN General 
Assembly in 1965. The United States signed the convention only in November, 1994. 


A UN panel oversees its implementation. Countries that signed the convention 
are supposed to make reports to the CERD panel at least every two years on their 
progress in implementing the agreement in their country. 


The panel can make recommendations to the UN General Assembly but has no 
enforcement powers. If one country feels another is violating the agreement, it may file a 
complaint with the CERD panel. If the complaint cannot be resolved by negotiation 
between the two countries in question, CERD may create a commission to hold hearings 
and make recommendations. However, the countries involved can, if they choose, reject 
the recommendations of the commission. 


A country that has signed the convention may also declare that it recognizes the 


right of its private citizens and organizations to bring a case before the CERD. However, 
the United States has yet to make such a declaration. 
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SOCIAL ACCOUNTABILITY 8000 (SA8000) and EUREPGAP 
Certification 


SA8000 


Social Accountability International (SAI) is a non-governmental human rights 
organization that seeks to develop socially responsible standards in order to improve 
workplaces and communities around the world. (It was originally called the Council of 
Economic Priorities.) SAI brings together labor unions, companies, governments, non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs), socially responsible investors and consumers to 
operate consensus-based voluntary standards. 

SA8000 is SAI’s first social accountability system, a tool for retailers, brand 
companies, suppliers and other organizations to assure just and decent working 
conditions throughout the supply chain. SAI operates an auditing and certification 
system to determine compliance with SA8000 standards. Certification is by independent, 
SAI accredited auditing bodies and the organization makes sure that the auditors have the 
resources and expertise needed to conduct comprehensive, consistent and in-depth audits. 
Companies that seek SA8000 certification must institute a factory-level management 
system to foster ongoing compliance and to realize gains in productivity, quality, and 
worker recruiting and retention. Certification is valid for three years and includes follow- 
up audits every six-months (or a year if the company is found to be working under 
exemplary conditions). At the end of the three year period, every company must undergo 
the full audit process again. 

SA8000 is based on the ILO Fundamental Conventions (see section in Resource 
Kit) and the United Nation’s “Universal Declaration of Human Rights” and the 
“Convention on the Rights of the Child.” The standards include: 


*** Child Labor -- no workers under 14 (with a slightly higher age limit for more 
developed countries). 

*** Forced Labor — no prison or debt bondage workers; no holding of identity papers by 
employers or outside recruiters. 

*** Health and Safety — a safe and healthy work environment with steps to prevent 
injuries; access to bathrooms and drinking water. 

*** Freedom of Association — respect the right of workers to form and join trade unions 
and bargain collectively. 

*** Discrimination — no discrimination based on race, caste, origin, religion, disability, 
gender, sexual orientation, union or political affiliation, or age; no sexual harassment. 
*** Discipline -- no corporal punishment, mental or physical coercion, or verbal abuse; 
no deduction of wages for disciplinary reasons. 

*** Working Hours -- not to exceed 48 hours a week with at least one day off for every 
seven day period; overtime compensated at a premium rate and not to exceed 12 hours 
per week on a regular basis; overtime cannot be mandatory unless this is part of a 
collective bargaining agreement. 
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EUREPGAP 


The Euro-Retailer Produce (EUREP) working group includes sellers from 
European countries plus producers of agricultural products from around the world. The 
working group seeks to develop widely accepted standards of Good Agricultural 
Practices (GAP). So far, they have established standards for the production and trade of 
fruits and vegetables, flowers, coffee, and farm and aqua-culture maintenance. In 
addition, EUREP recognizes the standards of a number of other groups as valid and the 
equivalent of a EUREPGAP seal of approval. 


EUREP doesn’t do its own certification but maintains a list of certifying 
organizations. A company seeking EUREPGAP certification applies to one of these 
companies which audits compliance with the set of applicable standards and reports the 
results to EUREPGAP. Certification is for three years but is reviewed annually. 
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Political Islam 


Political Islam is really a variety of political movements, principles, and 
philosophies that draw general inspiration from Islam but with different agendas and 
programs at different times and places. Political Islam is not monolithic but a broad 
spectrum. There is no consensus among Muslims on how to apply Islamic texts to 
modern life. 


More than 50 countries have a majority Muslim population. One out of five 
people in the world are Muslim but only about 18% of Muslims are Arab. From 10 to 15 
percent of Muslims are Shiite while the remaining are loosely classified as Sunni. 
Sunnis recognize four major schools of Islamic law. There are hundreds of millions of 
Muslims in South and Southeast Asia. 


“Many different traditions of interpretation of the Qur’an (Koran) are to be found 
in the history of Islam” (Ernst, 2003, p. 103). Radicals and moderates seek to exploit the 
same body of thinking and to justify their activities as an application of Islamic principles 
but often with quite different policies. 


Shari’a is often translated as Islamic “law” but the term is misleading. It means a 
“way” or “path” (Fuller, 2003). “The original texts that define Islam provide general 
principles on governance and the penal code but do not provide laws for modern societies 
and states” (Laith Kubba in Diamond et al, 2003, p. 34). “Islamic law . . . is not strictly 
speaking law, since much of it embodies moral and quasi-moral precepts not enforceable 
in any court. [It is] a body of legal opinion or . . . an endless discussion on the duties of a 
Muslim rather than a neatly formulated code or codes” (quote from Fazlur Rahman in 
Diamond et al, 2003, p. 198). “The sacred texts do not provide a comprehensive and 
systematic body of laws. The rules they propose are a collection of moral injunctions, 
including some prescriptions, and convey an ethical outlook that defines the Islamic 
approach to life and its meaning” (Filali-Ansary in Diamond et al, 2003, p. 244). 


Jihad means violent or non-violent struggle. Greater (akbar) jihad refers to the 
constant struggle within the self against evil impulses that must be overcome to lead a 
pious life. Lesser (asghar) jihad means the defense of the Muslim community against 
non-Muslims, or external war against unbelief (Au/r) under various conditions. “In 
Islamic history, the term jihad later came to be more casually applied to any war with 
non-Muslims, but this is not its theological meaning” (Fuller, 2003, p. 150). 


Muslim publics, especially youth, are often sick of political regimes — Islamic or 
otherwise — and their scanty provision of concrete benefits. “They very much hope to 
make money, wear interesting clothes, listen to music, watch films, and meet with 
members of the opposite sex — more simply, to have more ‘fun’ in life” (Fuller, 2003, p. 
182). 
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Islamic Renewal (Tajdid) 


Islamic renewal is “a diffuse but growing social, political, and intellectual 
movement whose goal is profound reform of Muslim societies and polities” (Maghraoui, 
2006, p. 1). It seeks to reclaim the religious heritage from extremist and fundamentalist 
groups. 


The Islamic renewal movement comprises four broad groups. “Proponents of 
‘civic Islam’ include civil society organizations that advocate women’s equality, human 
rights, social responsibility, environmental protection, and similar social issues but make 
no overt claim to political power. . . Proponents of ‘Islam and democracy’ include parties 
and movements that see no incompatibility between Islamic values and teachings and 
modern democratic principles. This group advocates participation in the political process 
with the goal of achieving power and applying political reforms on the basis of Islamic 
principles. Proponents of ‘reforms within Islam’ include leading religious figures, 
scholars, and academic institutions that call for reinterpretation of Islamic laws. . . and 
the modernization of Islamic knowledge. ‘Culturally modern Islam’ developed mainly 
among Muslim communities living in the West. . .[They] try to articulate a ‘western 
Islamic identity’ [and] see no tension between being a Muslim and a citizen of a western 
democracy” (Maghraoui, 2006, p. 3). 


These groups are sometimes referred to as “liberals” but many in the Islamic 
Renewal movement object to the term because it carries connotations of permissiveness 
or casualness toward Islamic beliefs. They believe that Qur’anic teachings “encourage 
humans to seek justice and to cooperate. . .in serving the interests of humanity, which is 
perceived as a single family. . .Thus, Islam recognizes as a fact of life the diversity and 
pluralism of peoples and cultures, and calls for mutual recognition and co-existence” 
(quotation from Sheikh Rachid al-Ghannouchi in Diamond et al, 2003, p. 228). 


Political Islam in the Global Justice Game 


When Political Islam is relevant for the scenarios in this game, it is represented by 
three teams: the Fabrikistan Islamic Jihad, the Islamic Labor Forum, and the Voice 
of Islam (see description of teams in the Resource Kit). The Fabrikistan Islamic Jihad 
and the Islamic Labor Forum represent teams at opposite ends of the spectrum described 
above. The Islamic Jihad represents the “radical” or “fundamentalist” end of the spectrum 
— those “who follow a literal and narrow reading of the Qur’an and the traditions of the 
Prophet, who believe they have a monopoly on the sole correct understanding and 
demonstrate intolerance toward those who differ” (Fuller, 2003, p. xii). The Islamic 
Labor Forum represents the Islamic Renewal movement. The Voice of Islam is a 
journalist team that attempts to address the entire spectrum of Islamic thought across the 
whole umma (Islamic community). It attempts to be non-sectarian. 
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Microcredit Programs 


These are lending programs through decentralized, community-based banks to 
small enterprises (also known as Micro-Financing Programs). 


Various lenders — banks, private foundations, non-governmental organizations, 
and government agencies -- provide credit to Micro-Financial Institutions (MFIs) to lend 
to small local businesses, agricultural enterprises, crafts, self-managed cooperatives, and 
worker run factories. Currently, there are an estimated 3000 such MFIs in the countries of 
the Global South. While most are quite small, some prominent successes such as the 
Grameen Bank of Bangladesh reaches over 2 million people (see UN Report, 1998). 


The experience of the Grameen Bank in Bangladesh, which shifted its emphasis 
on loans to women in 1983, has been adopted as a general model for microcredit 
programs. The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID), for example, 
supports loans and business services for “a clientele of microentrepreneurs that is more 
than 50 percent female. In many cases, women constitute up to 90 percent of 
entrepreneurs receiving service or loans for business development” (USAID Report, 
1999). 


Loans are typically in the $100-$200 range. In addition to loans, grants may be 
provided that help these enterprises to survive by fostering various support services and 
training programs. Investing in women’s access to microcredit fits comfortably with 
efficiency and poverty-reduction agendas without raising issues of social change because 
of the very individualized and home-based nature of micro-enterprise activities. 
McMichael (2000) points out that the development community, in embracing such 
programs, has adopted the dominant frame of “self-help, decentralization, and stimulating 
‘social capital’ at the local level to promote community-based entrepreneurship.” 


Prisma is a good example of a private microcredit company (see 
www.prismamicrofinance.com). It is a U.S. based, international holding company that 
offers financial services in Latin America. It operates a subsidiary in Nicaragua with 
national managers who also have an ownership stake in the company. Its principal 
business operations are making loans to “unbanked” customers who are ignored by the 
mainstream finance sector. Prisma makes loans from $50 to $15,000 at risk-adjusted 
market rates. It operates as a business and has never accepted donations or subsidies. 


The World Bank operates a microcredit program through a consortium with other 
organizations, called the Consultative Group to Assist the Poorest (CGAP). (See A-Team 
special programs, p. 50.) CGAP does not lend directly to poor people but makes its loans 
through MFIs. In making its loans, CGAP emphasizes the “commercial viability” of 
MFIs — that is, they are expected to produce a profit rather than provide a service. 
Borrowers are expected to repay their loans and a repayment rating below 98% is 
considered unacceptable for an MFI and means they have been lending unwisely. 
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As a consequence, the annual interest rates charged for microcredit loans are very 
high, beginning at around 35% and often as much as double that rate. The effective 
annual interest rate charged by FINCA Uganda, for example, averages 87% on its more 
than 20,000 outstanding loans (Gibbons and Meehan, 2000). CGAP explains the reasons 
for the high interest rates. “Microcredit interest rates are set with the aim of providing 
viable, long-term financial services on a large scale. . . Only sustainable MFIs can 
provide permanent access to financial services to the hundreds of millions who need 
them.” (CGAP, 2003, emphasis in original). If the MFIs don’t cover costs, including the 
cost of capital, they will not be viable over the long run. 


The costs of small loans are higher. Many of the administrative costs of loans are 
fixed costs and do not vary whether the loan is for $100 or $10,000. For example, if the 
actual cost per loan averages $25, the percentage cost is 25% of the loan amount for a 
$100 loan but only one-quarter of one percent for a $10,000 loan. Furthermore, the cost 
for microcredit loans is usually higher because “clients generally have no credit history, 
no collateral, are frequently illiterate, and often live in remote areas. It is expensive to go 
to clients’ doorsteps and intensively monitor repayments” (CGAP, 2003). 


CGAP also argues against government or donors subsidizing these interest rates. 
“Interest rate subsidies are an inappropriate use of donor or government funds because 
they distort markets. . . Programs that target specific populations with subsidized interest 
rates, institutional dependency, and limited growth have generally suffered low 
repayment rates, institutional dependency, and limited growth.” CGAP suggests that “if 
a donor’s objective is to transfer resources to poor beneficiaries, microcredit might not be 
the most effective tool. Other types of interventions such as support for social services 
and even grants might be more appropriate for extremely poor or destitute populations” 
(CGAP, 2003). The UN Report (1998) also suggests that “microcredit should be viewed 
as complementary to the provision of basic services like education, housing, health, and 
education” and not as a charity or welfare operation. 


Other lenders, such as Prisma, seek long term sustainability but also use other 
criteria such as community involvement and a social vision of providing financial 
services to those who are ignored by mainstream financial institutions. 


Impact of Microcredit Programs 


Studies of the impact of microcredit programs have produced ambiguous results — 
partly because not many programs can afford to undertake the expense of evaluating their 
impact systematically. Some programs have emphasized quick turnover and large profit 
margins but others seem to show that participants have higher and more stable incomes 
than they had before participating. 
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However, there “is now considerable consensus that lending to the poor can 
succeed provided it is accompanied by other services, especially training, information, 
and access to land” (UN Report, 1998). Some MFIs have succeeded in reaching the 
poorest people “by devising innovative strategies”: 


These include the provision of small loans to poor people, especially in rural 
areas, at full cost interest rates, without collateral, that are repayable in frequent 
installments. Borrowers are organized into groups, which reduces the risk of 
default. These are also effective mechanisms through which to disseminate 
valuable information on ways to improve the health, legal rights, sanitation, and 
other relevant concerns of the poor. Above all, many microcredit programs have 
targeted one of the most vulnerable goups in society — women who live in 
households that own little or no assets. By providing opportunities for self- 
employment, many studies have concluded that these programs have significantly 
increased women’s security, autonomy, self-confidence, and status within the 
household. (UN Report, 1998, p. 7) 


Some critics of microcredit programs argue that there is a gap between the 
rhetoric of women’s empowerment and the actual experience of these policies in the 
Global South. Poster and Salime (2002) studied such programs in Morocco and suggest 
that putting women at the center of development has “unintended consequences in 
shifting the responsibility of household income support from men to women, and 
household labor from women to their daughters.”” Many women take on the burden of 
being the sole earner in the family but their husbands, although many are unemployed 
and available, do not take on any of the more traditional household responsibilities. 
These tend to be delegated to daughters, many of whom are quite young and still in 
school. “Rather than enhancing women’s independence from the family structure, the 
microcredit programs reinforce the dependency of the family on women and on the 
informal economy” (Poster and Salime, p. 212). 


Similarly, they argue that the “solidarity” requirements, which justify disbursing 
loans to groups of women rather than to individuals, have counterproductive effects in 
creating tensions as well as cooperation among women. The most salient source of group 
conflict is from the non-payment or delay in payment by one or more members of the 
group which jeopardizes the whole group. Managing the conflicts with women who 
aren’t repaying their loans took a lot of time and energy in the Moroccan experience. In 
effect, the other members of the group become social control agents for the lenders. 


Poster and Salime acknowledge that microcredit programs “have provided new 
economic opportunities for women that may not have been possible otherwise.” But they 
worry that the microcredit discourse on women’s empowerment diverts “attention 
(intentionally or unintentionally) from the disastrous effects of IMF and World Bank 
austerity measures, and deflect[s] the potential for more transformative programs of 
women’s economic advancement outside of the formal economy” (p. 192). 
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Capital Controls 


Short term capital flows -- that is, sudden, large shifts by foreign investors of their 
investment money into and out of a country — can have damaging consequences. They 
can make an economic crisis much worse and can even create a financial panic. Many 
countries have adopted measures -- called “capital controls” -- to restrict these short term 
capital flows. 


There are two types of controls: 


*** Administrative or direct controls. These typically involve prohibitions — for example, 
restrictions on how much capital can be transferred out of the country during a given time 
period. 


*** Market-based or indirect controls. These attempt to discourage short term capital 
movements by making them more expensive — for example, by taxing them. Another 
popular device is a requirement that the investor maintain a reserve account with the 
country’s central bank. The more investors shifts capital in and out of the country in the 
short term, the larger the amount of money they are required to keep in the reserve 
account which pays zero interest. Hence, investors will want to keep these reserve 
accounts as small as possible so that they can use their money for more profitable 
investments. This particular capital control is called an “unremunerated reserve 
requirement” (URR). 


Proponents of capital controls argue that: 


*** Allowing unrestricted short term movement of capital in and out of a country is 
destabilizing to the economy of that country and makes the negative effects of any 
financial crisis even worse. 


Opponents of capital controls argue that: 


*** Direct controls have high administrative costs because they require extensive 
monitoring for compliance and constant change to deal with inevitable loopholes that 
investors are quick to discover. 


*** While intended to discourage short term speculation, capital controls on short term 
investment send “a bad signal to all foreign investors” and, therefore, discourage 
desirable long term foreign investment and other desirable transactions as well. 


*Elizabeth Asiedu and Donald Lien (2004) “Capital Controls and Foreign Direct 
Investment” World Development 32:479-90. 
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Regional Trading Blocs'° 


Trade blocs are regionally based coalitions of countries who try to enhance the 
economic security of their members in a number of ways including: 


*** The creation of free trade areas. Goods can move from country to country in these 
areas without any tariffs or customs fees. 


**** Customs unions. Custom unions are free trade zones in which there is a common 
external tariff for all foreign goods entering the zone. 


*** Single markets. A single market is a customs union with common policies on 
product regulation, and freedom of movement of all the factors of production (goods, 
services, capital and labor). 


*** Economic unions. Economic unions are single market groups with a collective 
currency. The only current example is the Eurozone: those members of the European 
Union who have adopted the Euro as a currency. 


Mercosur Example 


Mercosur is a Spanish contraction for Southern Cone Common Market. The 
primary countries of Mercosur are Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. Associate 
members include Chile as well as the countries of The Andean Group (Venezuela, 
Colombia, Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia) with which Mercosur merged in December 2004. 
When being formed in the early ‘90s, it was compared to the European Common Market. 


Mercosur has tariff-free trade between the member countries. Recently, its 
members have entered discussions about developing infrastructure between the countries 
including roads, highways, waterways, and bridges. Mercosur has a “democracy guaranty 
clause,” which suspends commercial benefits to any country that strays from democratic 
principles.'! This clause was added to discourage military coups like the one attempted in 
Paraguay in April of 1996. 


The 2004 merger of The Andean Group and Mercosur led to the creation of the 
South American Community of Nations, modeled after the European Union. It is used to 
protect against United States expansion in South American markets and as a counter 
weight to the Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA). 


'°T am grateful to Christopher Laws for research assistance for this section of the Resource Kit. 
'! Sims, Calvin. (1996) "Chile Will Enter a Big South American Free-Trade Bloc: An Economic Power 
Adds Pacific Ports." The New York Times (June 26). 
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ALBA Proposal 


The ALBA (Alternativa Bolivariana par alas Américas), proposed by the 
government of Venezuela, is an alternative to the U.S. sponsored FTAA (Free Trade Area 
of the Americas). It offers a socially-oriented trade bloc for Latin America and the 
Caribbean that will enable its members to enter into trade negotiations with the Global 
North on more favorable terms. ALBA pushes for a united front between the middle 
income and poorest countries of the region to achieve a free trade area in which all of its 
members benefit. 

The centerpiece in the design of ALBA is its proposal for a “Compensatory Fund 
for Structural Convergence” which would distribute financial aid to help build economic 
infrastructure in the most economically vulnerable countries. Agricultural production 
under ALBA would give highest priority to self-sufficiency before focusing on 
agricultural exports for profit. 


Existing Trade Blocs 


¢ Andean Community (CAN) 

¢ Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) 

¢ Association of Southeast Asian Nations Free Trade Area (AFTA) 
¢ ASEAN + 1| (Mainland China) Free Trade Area 

¢ Caribbean Community and Common Market (CARICOM) 

* Central European Free Trade Agreement (CEFTA) 

* Closer Economic Partnership Arrangement (CEPA) between Hong Kong, Macau and 
Mainland of the People's Republic of China 

¢ East African Economic Community (EAEC) 

¢ Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) 

¢ European Economic Area (EEA) 

¢ European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 

* European Union (EU), formerly the European Community 

¢ Mercado Comun del Sur (MERCOSUR or MERCOSUL) 

¢ Mercado Comun Centro Americano (MCCA) 

¢ North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 

* South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) 

* Southern African Development Community (SADC) 


Proposed Trading Blocs: 


¢ Alternativa Bolivariana par alas Américas (ALBA) 

¢ Central American Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA) 

* Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) 

¢ Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA) 

¢ South Asia Free Trade Agreement (SAFTA) 

¢ South American Community of Nations (SACN) 

ASEAN + 3 (Mainland China, South Korea, and Japan) Free Trade Area 
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Food Sovereignty 


Food sovereignty refers to control by farmers or peasants over the production and 
distribution of the crops they grow along with protection from imported goods. It is 
favored especially by those whose frame is GLOBALIZATION FROM BELOW. 


Those in favor of policies favoring food sovereignty are generally opposed to 
countries joining the WTO since, to do so, involves surrendering control of production 
and distribution to corporations. The rejection of genetically modified foods and “patents 
on life” are generally coupled with the idea of food sovereignty. 


Food sovereignty advocates are not governments but social action groups such as 
Via Campesina, the People’s Caravan for Food Sovereignty, the All Nepal Peasants 
Association (ANPA), and People’s Action to Protect our Rice and Food Sovereignty in 
South Korea. The People’s Caravan has coordinated treks across Asia and Europe in 
support of food sovereignty. Some governments — including China, India, Brazil, 
Argentina, and South Africa — have supported protection for local farmers in the form of 
tariffs on certain food imports. 


At one meeting of the Social Forum of the Americas, held in Ecuador, the World 
Bank was tried in absentia over its violations of food sovereignty. 
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Restoration of Communal Lands 


Social movements of indigenous peoples in Mexico, Brazil, and Guatemala have 
demanded the restoration of communal lands to accommodate population growth, the 
opportunity to emerge from poverty, self-governance, and to give control of resources to 
local people. 


The Zapatista movement in Chiapas, Mexico is an example of a group seeking 
restoration of communal lands among their broader goals: “work, land, housing, food, 
health care, education, independence, freedom, democracy, justice and peace.” 


In Brazil, the Macuxi tribe of the northern Roraima state brought a land dispute to 
court. In the Brazilian constitution, rights to ancestral lands are guaranteed to indigenous 
people. The Macuxi claimed that a law which went into effect in January, 1996 would 
undermine their right to the land, which they argued was already overrun by non- 
indigenous people who brought malaria, alcoholism and violence. The Macuxi laid claim 
to forty percent of Roraima’s land.’ 


Mayan descendants in Guatemala have demanded more rights and access to the 
government in their efforts to end discrimination. The Mayan groups have demanded that 
their communal ownership of land be recognized in the same way as individual 
ownership. 


'? Diana J. Schemo, "Brazil Indefinitely Postpones Ruling on Indian Land Claims." The 
New York Times. Oct. 11, 1996. 
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ATCA 


The Alien Tort Claims Act (ATCA) is a law passed in 1789. It’s purpose was to 
allow law suits against foreigners for damages to Americans, to be filed in U.S. Courts. 
The damages were for injuries sustained through actions that violated international law — 
for example, piracy committed in international waters. 


In the 1980’s, some 200 years later, human rights groups began filing claims under 
ATCA against heads of state or former heads of state guilty of human rights abuses — for 
example, against former Philippine dictator Ferdinand Marcos for acts of torture, 
execution, and disappearance over a 14-year period. 


In 1996, for the first time, a coalition of human rights groups initiated a case 
against a corporation, the Unocal oil company. The company was charged with 
complicity in the use of slave labor by the government of Myanmar (formerly Burma) in 
building an oil pipeline and with responsibility for rapes and murders committed by 
soldiers along the route. Since then, about three dozen other cases have been filed 
against other corporations including ExxonMobil, the Ford Motor Company, IBM, the 
coal-mining company Drummond, and two Coca-Cola bottling companies in Colombia. 


None of the cases have gone to trial at this writing. To win, the plaintiffs must be 
able to prove that the corporation in question knew of the human rights abuses and aided 
and abetted them — not just that they benefited from them. Many of the ATCA corporate 
cases have been dismissed by the courts. However, the U.S. Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in California finally decided that the Unocal case should go to trial and 
scheduled hearings for December, 2004. 


For eight years, Unocal had acknowledged that the soldiers had been acting to 
secure the pipeline corridor but contended that the company should not be held 
responsible for the soldiers’ abuses. Shortly before the hearings, Unocal announced it 
would settle the lawsuit out of court. The settlement included a confidentiality agreement 
and the exact terms are not known but, in a joint statement with the plaintiffs, the 
company will pay the villagers from Myanmar an unspecified amount of money and 
would fund programs to improve living conditions for people in the region “who may 
have suffered hardships” because of the pipeline. 


The settlement is considered a breakthrough. “Nobody can treat these cases as a 
joke anymore,” said Elliot Schrage, a senior fellow at the Council on Foreign Relations 
and a professor at Columbia University’s business and law schools. “We’re thrilled,” 
said Katie Redford, co-founder of EarthRights International, a human rights organization 
that helped the villagers file the lawsuit. (Schrage and Redfore are quoted in an article by 
Lisa Girion in the Los Angeles Times, Dec. 14, 2004.) 


Even though no corporation has been forced to pay damages under these law- 
suits, they seem to have had an impact: 
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*** The Bush Administration has been sufficiently disturbed by them to have had the 

Justice Department file briefs against them, asking the courts to throw out the cases on 
the grounds that they are a misuse of the law, undermine free trade, and interfere with 

U.S. foreign policy. 


*** Industry groups and the targeted corporations have been upset by the embarrassing 
negative publicity about their alleged complicity with human rights abuses and, in some 
cases, have changed their involvements. 


*** Negative publicity has inspired protests on college campuses and campaigns to 
pressure administrators to sell stock in targeted corporations. 


A New York Times article (June 15, 2003) by Alex Markels quotes various 
observers on the effects of these suits: 


“Tt’s causing companies to run away from situations like Burma. Whether these 
companies prevail in a court of law, they are already losing in the court of public opinion. 
Just the launching of these lawsuits has a huge impact on companies brand equity, which 
these days is their most important asset.” (Errol P. Mendes, a law professor at the 
University of Ottawa and a co-author of Global Governance, Economy, and Law (Taylor 
& Francis). 


“This has created a great deal of uncertainty about future investing [in Burma]. It’s not 
just the legal fees involved; it’s also very disruptive and a big time commitment.” 
(Charles O. Stratham, vice-president and chief legal officer for Unocal) 


After a shareholder resolution and negative publicity from a pending lawsuit, Talisman 
Energy sold its $770 stake in an oil development project in Sudan. “There was 
shareholder fatigue.” (David W. Mann, a senior manager for investor relations at 
Talisman) 


Although a lawsuit against ChevronTexaco for actions in Ecuador was dismissed by a 
federal judge, the company decided to end its oil development there. The litigation “was 
not a positive indicator to say this is a place we want to continue to do business. [It] adds 
a further element of risk and makes us less competitive.” (Edward B. Scott, vice- 
president and general counsel for the overseas division) 


“Business leaders are getting very nervous about these lawsuits. Some think the best way 
to deal with them is to try to repeal the law altogether, or at least modify it.” (Catherine J. 
Boggs, a lawyer at Baker & McKensie, who advises companies about security 
arrangements with local governments.) 
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Zones of Action 


Global justice activists, in planning demonstrations, sometimes establish 
geographical zones in which different types of activities, with different degrees of risk, 
will occur. This enables participants to choose what level of risk they are willing to take. 
As we use the distinction here, it is more metaphorical than literal, referring to types of 
activity rather than physical space. There is a certain arbitrariness in putting actions into 
different zones. Some clearly fit into one or the other but some are on the margin 
between zones. We use them here to suggest a range of actions along a continuum from 
completely legal and non-violent to those that are clearly illegal and intended to disrupt. 


Green Zone: 
This refers to strictly legal, relatively low-risk activities including: 
*** Permitted marches and rallies with speeches. 


*** Non-disruptive, educational street theater. Street theater involves performances in 
public places that while creative and often humorous, are meant to educate people as well 
as entertain them. For example, the use of puppets and costumes of various sorts to 
dramatize and publicize the practices or policies being protested. 


*** Seminars and educational forums to raise consciousness. 
*** T etters to editors and to public officials. 

*** T obbying activities. 

*** T aw suits. 


*** Boycotts of company products. Activists will often organize a boycott of all goods 
produced by a company in an attempt to: (1) call attention to its objectionable activities 
and generate bad publicity for the company, (2) harm it economically. There is a 
problem with this strategy when a company sells nothing directly to the public. As Klein 
puts it (2002, p. 425): “When brand image is the weapon, an unbranded company can get 
off the hook entirely.” To handle this problem, activists may organize a “secondary” 
boycott of companies that are major customers of the target company and do sell directly 
to the public. The idea is that to prevent economic harm to their own business, they will 
put pressure on their supplier to stop its objectionable activities. 


Examples: 

> There is an on-going boycott of Taco Bell in an attempt to get them to put 
pressure on agribusinesses (huge, corporate farms) producing tomatoes to provide better 
working conditions for their field workers. 
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> The Lubicon Cree Indians discovered that the Japanese pulp-and-paper giant 
Daishowa Marubeni-International had plans for a major logging and mill operation on 
land that the Cree claimed was rightfully theirs. The Lubicon decided on a secondary 
boycott as a strategy: “They would ask Daishowa’s clients — among them Pizza Pizza, the 
Canadian clothing retailer Roots, and Woolworths to sever their ties to Daishowa or face 
boycotts themselves. Though Daishowa has no brand image itself, many of its clients do, 
and good customer relations are of central importance to them. It wasn’t long before 
many of them started getting their paper bags elsewhere” (Klein, 2002, pp. 426-27). 


Yellow Zone: 


This refers to a number of unconventional activities that are strictly non-violent 
(no physical threat to people and no destruction of property) but may be provocative, 
disruptive, and not necessarily legal. They involve some risk of arrest, law suits, or being 
attacked by the police, including: 


*** Banner drops from buildings and/or bridges. These take place as close as possible to 
the site where targets are meeting, including meetings of stockholders. 


*** A goressive theatrics. These are activities that while provocative, disruptive, or 
confrontational, are intended to be entertaining and not physically harmful to anybody. 
Examples include throwing custard pies in the face of important public or corporate 
officials. At public demonstations, these theatrics often occur in front of police lines or at 
guarded security fences which is what gives them their provocative character. For 
example, in protests in Quebec City, one group of protestors built a medieval catapult and 
used it to launch teddy bears at police on the other side of a security fence built to deny 
them access to the site of trade meetings. (Police used this to arrest a prominent 
organizer -- who had nothing to do with the catapult — for “assaulting the police.”) In 
Prague, protesters dressed up as fairies (pink dresses, wings, wands) and sprinkled the 
riot police guarding the conference with fairy dust. 


Example from Klein: 

> Reclaim the Streets (RTS): “Since 1995, RTS has been hijacking busy streets, 
major intersections and even stretches of highway for spontaneous gatherings. In an 
instant, a crowd of seemingly impromptu partyers transforms a traffic artery into a 
surrealist playpen.” 


*** Caceralazos. Noisy demonstrations, banging pots and pans, used in various Latin 
American countries (Argentina, Venezuela, and Chile in particular) as protests against 
unpopular government or tough economic times. They can take place outside the homes 
of officials or at malls and other public places. They are often accompanied by a red 
zone action, roadblocks. Recent example in the U.S.: The Mobilization for Global 
Justice adopted caceralazos in demonstrations against the IMF and World Bank meetings 
in Washington, D.C. in Spring, 2004. 
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*** Rituals. These have been organized by the “Pagan Cluster” and have included 
decorating the security fence with women’s weaving, a “living river” march, and drum 
circles. 
*** Civil disobedience. This involves consciously breaking the law in a non-violent way 
with a willingness to be arrested. A typical action might involve blocking the street to 
interfere with traffic or blockading entrances to conference centers to prevent delegates 
from getting in. If done by only a few, it becomes more a symbolic act of bearing 
witness but with large numbers, it may be seriously disruptive in addition. 
*** Culture jamming. The term was coined in 1984 by the San Francisco audio-collage 
band Negativland (see Klein, 2002). It refers to the practice of parodying advertisements 
and hijacking billboards in order to drastically alter their messages. As Klein notes (p. 
281): “The most sophisticated culture jams are not stand-alone ad parodies but 
interceptions — counter-messages that hack into a corporation’s own method of 
communication to send a message starkly at odds with the one that was intended.” 

Example from Klein: 

> “A full-page anti-ad shows a beat-up kid face down on the concrete with no 
shoes on. In the corner of the frame is a hand making away with his Nike sneakers. “Just 
do it,” the slogan says. 


Red Zone: 


This refers to activities that are illegal and not strictly non-violent and have a high 
risk of arrest, law suits, or attack by the police and other authorities. The activities are 
meant to be confrontational and disruptive and protesters are not bound by a strict code of 
non-violence. These include: 

*** Un-arresting. This involves interfering with the police in such a way that they are 
forced to free those they have arrested. For example, protesters might form a dense ring 
around a police van with arrestees, not permitting it to move. 

*** Self-defense. This involves fighting back when attacked by the police. For example, 
protesters might throw tear-gas canisters back at the police or throw rocks at the charging 
police. 

*** Property destruction. Protesters may break windows or otherwise destroy the 
property of major corporations, particularly chain stores. (Small, neighborhood 
businesses are usually viewed as allies or potential allies.) 

*** Roadblocks, often accompanied by caceralazos (banging of pots and pans), a yellow 
zone activity described above. 

*** Breaching security fences. Protesters may attempt to tear down or climb over 
security fences or force their way through police lines. Sometimes this is done by a 
“padded bloc,” a group of protesters dressed in heavily padded clothing and helmets 
which offer some protection against police batons. 


Recommended Reading 
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